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READERS WRITE 





On Swing, Anthems and Umph 

May I say that I am one of many who 
will probably disagree with your editorial 
“Swing’s Swan Song?’ (PATHFINDER, 
March 26) ... Can we not have your 
so-called “tender” ballads played in a 
manner more acceptable to us than the 
way they were originally written? 

I like both types of music—legitimate 
(meaning strict following of notes) and 
hot (meaning improvisation), but I dis- 
tinctly prefer the hot rendition. Then 
why should I be told how to hear my 
music, any more than I should be told 
how to prepare and eat the food I like? 

I trust we will not be deprived of music 
played the way we like it. “We,” of 
course, means the many swing fans in 
the country. I have always understood 
that this is a free country, but it seems 
to me that musical dictators such as 
Fitzpatrick of WJR in Detroit are getting 
a great deal of unjustified acclaim. 

Longelive swing! And live it will— 
there are too many ardent supporters 
ever to let it die. 

Martin C. Baldwin 
MeVille, N. D. 


* * 7 


Here’s one from Vermont to say 
“thanks a million” for your editorial on 
arm-and-hammer music, otherwise known 
as swing. Swing it out and close the 
door after it forever. 

H. C. Wilson 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
- o * 

... Very few people know our national 
anthem by heart because they are inter- 
ested in less important things, such as 
jazz. They prefer something like “Honk- 
ey-Touk Blues’-—or, if that hasn’t enough 
swing to it, perhaps “Alley Boogie” might 
make an appropriate anthem. On the 
rare occasions when the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” is sung, it is gone through with 
a lack of interest because it doesn’t appeal 
to these umph-minded citizens of ours... 

D. L. Kinard 
Houston, Tex. 


Survey in the South 

Your figures in PATHFINDER of March 
26 under “Business, Farm” regarding the 
vote of 1,800,000 cotton and tobacco farm- 
ers is of particular interest to me. I am 
in the midst of the cotton and tobacco 
country. I have talked to more than 100 
farmers, most of whom (as your figures 
show) voted to have marketing quotas 
applied to their crops. I have yet to find 
one who knew what he was voting for 
and why. 

I suggest that a second vote be taken, 
asking all farmers who voted for the 
quotas whether or not they knew what 
they were voting for. The percentage of 
“No” votes in such a plebiscite would 
probably be as high as the percentage of 
“Yes” votes in the first... 

John Wilson 
Lawrenceville, Va. 


Concerning the Railroads 

Your timely presentation of “Railroads” 
in PATHFINDER of March 26 is certainly 
the most interesting and explanatory ar- 
ticle I have read on this subject. The 
plight of the American railroad system 
today is truly lamentable and sorely in 
need of drastic Congressional action .. . 

It is unfortunate that they face such a 
depressing future, but in looking back 


to the days when they had and held all, it 
is apparent that they should have shown 
a little mercy to those whom they ruled. 
Their present position is like that of 
the wealthy youth who, after spending 
foolishly, ages and dies in poverty ... 
Paul Finlayson 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

. . . The big railroad executives have 
been collecting all the way from $50,000 
to $100,000 for their services. Were they 
worth that kind of money? That is, did 
they have the vision and brains to pre- 
pare for the future of the auto and high- 
way transportation? ... No: they fought 
for higher rates, both passenger and 
freight, at the very time when they should 
have been lowering them. Now they are 
reaping what they have sown... 

Walter Cox 
Bushville, Il. 
* * * 

Let me express my greatest appreciation 

to you for your article on “Railroads.” 
L. G. Waldrop, Supt. 

Nashville Terminals 

L. & N. Railroad, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Protest on Behalf of Tennessee 

. . » When you said in your article on 
Clarence Darrow (PATHFINDER, March 
26) that Tennessee bigots and ignoram- 
uses were trying to control the educa- 
tional system of the United States, you 
threw an insult in the face of every Ten- 
nesseean who reads your paper, to say 
nothing of the friends and family of 
William Jennings Bryan... 

Mrs. Martha Yates Solie 

Seneca, S. C. 


[PATHFINDER did not say that Tennessee ‘bigots 
and ignoramuses’’ were trying to control the edu- 
cational system of the United States, but quoted 
Clarence Darrow, who used those words at the fa- 
mous Scopes ‘“‘monkey’’ trial.—Ed.] 


In Defense of a Movie 

Possibly you are like other magazines 
which consider movie reviews merely 
words to fill up space; on the other hand, 
you may want this department to show 
the same serious intelligence as the other 
pages of your publication. 

Your review of the “Big Broadcast of 
1938” is an excellent example of hack- 
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neyed writing. Either the reviewer . 
not see the picture or is so jaded \ 
movies that he no longer is observant 
He says the picture “fails to click” 
calls it a “floundering musical.” He . 
parently did not hear the song “Tha; 
for the Memory,” as he does not m. 
tion it. That song has reached sec: 
place in national popularity. The pict) 
clicked from that one song alone . 





J. B. Woo 
Holland, Mich. 

Regardless of the of “Thanks fo: 
raneeers PATHFINDER’S - 4 ii who like: 
movies, still thinks ‘“The Broadcast of 1938 
@ “floundering musical’”’ *failed to click.’’—; 


A California Relief Plan 

Your article and editorial on relief ; 
unemployment (PATHFINDER, Apri! - 
rate 100 per cent. But your remarks o: 
lining the “adjustments” to be mad 
order to correct the economic situati 
remind one of Mrs. Newlywed’s pie. Th: 
was “something mighty good” left out 

California Democrats, who outnum! 
the Republicans by a large majority, } 
the remedy and will put it into effect w 
they elect their Governor this fall. T) 
proposition is to let the unemployed 
to work producing for their own us¢ 
things they need. This will reduce t: 
enormously, will make the jobless ; 
supporting, will restore their morale . 
will give industry a clear road ahead. 

George A. Flanagu 

Oakland, Cal. 





A Need for Further Rebukes 

From a letter by Albert Hadland 
Readers Write (PATHFINDER, Ma: 
26): “We should officially rebuke It 
for her conquest of Ethiopia; Hitler 
his insult to the church, the Jews ani 
Austria; and Japan for her murder 
plundering of China.” 

Sure! And we should rebuke Englai 
for her conquest of the Boer Republic: 
France for “annexing” Morocco; the 0: 
English kings for burning out the ees 
of rich Jews to make them pay millions 
to the “Crown”; Holland for taking | 
India; Belgium for usurping contro! 
the Congo; ... Von Steuben for organiz- 
ing General Washington’s troops agai: 
our dear English friends; America for «x- 
tinguishing the Indians in their own co: 
try; the World for tearing Germany 
pieces .. . Et cetera, ad infinitum. O, Rat 

J. H. Holtermann 


Lilbourn, Mo. 


“Grand Perpetual Motion” 

In your issue of Mar. 19, your arti: 
on perpetual current describes perpetua! 
motion as being something which «: 
provide motive power for useful work, }« 
available all over the world, and be per- 
petual (not wear out). 

Please let me call your attention to ; 
process of obtaining power which fills thi 
bill perfectly ...-I refer to water pow 

Water power is obtained as follow: 
Water evaporates from the surface of th: 
earth, rises and forms clouds. These con- 
dense and form rain, which falls on th« 
earth and forms rivers, which run to th 
sea or lakes ready to go through the sam: 
process again .. . 

In this perpetual motion of the wate: 
there is nothing to wear out except the 
water wheels, man’s addition to this 
grand perpetual motion system ... 

William E. Pearse 
New York City, N.Y. 
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PRESIDENCY— 


Again the White House Fights a Bogey Man 


OC’ HORTLY after 11 o’clock one night 
7 two weeks ago, wondering news- 
papermen answered a summons to the 
press cottage near the “Little White 
House” at Warm Springs, Ga. Just 
before one o’clock, they were sur- 
prised to learn that, in the form of a 
letter to an unidentified friend, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was issuing the fol- 
lowing statement: 


(A) I have no inclination to be a 
dictator. 

(B) I have none of the qualifica- 
tions which would make me a success- 
ful dictator, 

(C) [have too much historical back- 
sround and too much knowledge of 
existing dictatorships to make me de- 
ire any form of dictatorship for a 
iemocracy like the United States of 


America. 


Nicely timed though it was to reach 
\Vashington before the House of Rep- 
resentatives started debate on the Re- 
organization Bill, President Roose- 

('s declaration did not have the 
desired effect. Into House offices, as 
into Senate offices the week before, 
there fell a heavy snow of letters and 
telegrams, urging defeat of the meas- 
ure, On the floor of the House, repre- 
sentatives continued to make half- 
hysterical references to “dictatorship.” 

Last week, back again at the White 
House in Washington, President 
Rosevelt seemed to be retreating be- 
fore his opposition, indicating that he 
would not oppose two amendments to 
the House bill (see page 5). Such was 

e climax, for the time being, to what 
n the surface was a puzzling politi- 
development—so puzzling, in fact, 


that it was hard to explain it without 
casting doubt on the sincerity of those 
opposed to reorganization. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
how it proposed to increase the powers 
of the Presidency, the Federal Re- 
organization bill most certainly did 
not mean “dictatorship.” By its terms, 
the President was to be authorized to 
consolidate about 100 of the 135 and 
more executive agencies of govern- 
ment. He was to be specifically pro- 
hibited from abolishing any depart- 
ment, and from changing the status 
of any quasi-judicial commission, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Moreover, the bill provided that 
any of his reorganizing orders could 
be nullified by au unfavorable vote in 
both houses of Congress. - Finally, 
the Presidential power of reorgani- 
zation was to expire within two years 
from the date when the bill became 
law. On all counts, therefore, it was 
clear that the ultimate authority on 
reorganization had been placed in the 
hands of Congress. 

OPPOSITION: In view of this fact, 
it was difficult for reflective observers 
to understand why there was such 
burning and noisy opposition to a 
measure that had been advocated in 
one form or another by a succession 
of both Republican and Democratic 
presidents for almost 50 years. On 
the one hand, there was strong ground 
for believing that much of the oppo- 
sition was totally insincere—this was 





directed by groups intent on the polil- 
ical business of defeating the bill sole- 
ly because such a defeat would be 
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harmful to the President’s personal 
prestige. These Were the “smear- 
Roosevelt” forces, 

On the other hand, there was that 
section of the opposition that was 
totally sincere—this was directed by 
groups intent on believing that the 
Reorganization Bill would concentrate 
too much immediate power in the 
Presidency and might eventually make 
that branch of government—the execu- 
tive branch—overwhelmingly superior 
in power to the two other branches— 
the legislative and the judicial. To 
neutrals in the fight, these seemed to 
be the “emotional” forces, “emotional” 
because they saw a threat where none 
existed, because they mistakenly in- 
terpreted a plan for government effi- 
ciency as something likely to destroy 
America’s historic system of checks 
and balances. 

Fundamentally, however, irrespec- 
tive of the differing brands of opposi- 
tion, the fight over reorganization has 
brought into prominence again the 
old quarrel between Congress and the 
Presidency about which should wield 
the stronger authority in government. 
Five years ago, there was no such 
question; without challenge, the Pres- 
ident took prompt and effective steps 
to deal with the economic crisis—in- 
deed, he received, but never used, far 
more drastic reorganization powers 
than those debated in the House last 
week, Today, however, with the spec- 
ter of dictatorship rising throughout 
the world, the power of the President 
of the United States has become a live 
issue among certain groups, and the 
debate over it reverts to that day when 
it was a serious problem whether 
America should have a single chief 
executive at all, 

POWERS, CHECKS: In 1787, dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention 
were debating a question of unparal- 
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"I Have No Inclination to Be a Dictator ...1 Have None of the Qualifications ...1 Have Too Much Historical Background .. .” 















leled importance: “How should the 
authority of government, inherent in 


the people, be parceled out?” After 
an executive commission had been 
suggested, the final disposition of the 
problem was to create a single execu- 
tive, independent of both the judicial 
and legislative branches of govern- 
ment. “The executive power,” says 
the simple language of the Constitu- 
tion, “shall be vested in a President of 
the United States ... He shal] take 
eare that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The President’s power is thus de- 
rived from two sources. The Consti- 
tution commissions him to be the 
commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. By the same authority, he ap- 
points ministers, ambassadors, Federal 
judges, military officers, boards and 
heads of executive departments. In 
his appointive function, he is subject 
to an important check—his choice of 
a person to fill an office must be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

In addition, the House may impeach 
and the Senate may try any President 
on charges of “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
He, in turn, may veto laws passed by 
both houses of Congress, making it 
necessary for Congress to obtain a 
two-thirds majority to override his 
veto. Here are the simplest checks of 
the legislative and executive branch- 
es of government on each other. 

Aside from the Constitution, the 
President receives his power from 
Congress. As executor of the laws en- 
acted by the legislature, the President 
is strong directly in relation to the 
scope of national legislation, which 
he frequently recommends. In the 
main, the Congress has provided him 
with 10 executive departments.+ Over 
these, his directive authority is su- 
preme, except that he cannot abolish 
them or change their function unless 
Congress consents. “The President,” 
said Alexander H, Stephens of Georgia, 
in 1860, “is no emperor, no dictator— 
he is clothed with no absolute power. 
He can do nothing unless he is backed 
by power in Congress.” 

It was within this framework—of 
Constitutional authority and Congres- 
sional authorization—that the powers 
of the Presidency started to grow. At 
first, in the absence of struggle over 
what was long considered an unim- 
portant office, Secretaries of State suc- 
ceeded monotonously to the Presiden- 
cy. When Andrew Jackson, who had 
not been a Secretary of State was 
elected to the Presidency in 1828, it was 
a startling upset. The electors who 
chose the President had meanwhile 
ceased to be chosen by the state legis- 
latures, and were popularly elected. 
Jackson was thus the first popularly 
elected President. 

STRUGGLE FOR STRENGTH: When 
Jackson came to office, there began the 
Presidency’s first real struggle for 
strength in government. As head of 


(Continued on page 20) 


+ These are the departments of State, Be 
War, Justice, Post Office, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, 
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President: Duelist 


Like a duelist, President Roosevelt 
last week fenced with not one tough 
problem but two—opposition to gov- 
ernmental reorganization and the rail- 
road crisis. The first he handled with 
a thrust and parry—by denying that 
he wanted to be a dictator (see page 
3) and by making concessions to his 
Congressional enemies (see page 5). 
The second he studied intently in a 
conference with railroad labor and 
management at Washington, shortly 
after returning from his 10-day vaca- 
tion at Warm Springs, Ga. The chief 
proposals he heard there concerned 
Federal subsidies and wage cuts. 

Subsidies as an immediate but tem- 
porary solution to the serious railroad 
situation were suggested by George 
Harrison, president of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association and 
leader of the labor group at the con- 
ference. Amounting to a government 
guarantee of a minimum railroad in- 
come, they would make up the differ- 
ence between the amount the rail- 
roads earned each year and the amount 
considered necessary to maintain pres- 
ent employment, wage levels and ade- 
quate equipment. Since $800,000,000 
annually was believed to be an ade- 
quate net operating income for Class 
I railroads and since those carriers 
are expected to make a profit of $335,- 
000,000 this year, the amount the gov- 
ernment would have to pay, it was esti- 
mated, would be $465,000,000 a year. 

Wage cuts for railroad labor were 
proposed by 66-year-old John Jere- 
miah Pelley, sad-faced president of the 
American Association of Railroads 
and spokesman for railroad manage- 
ment, as the only immediate solution 
of the financial crisis, unless rail 
earnings increased. He added, how- 
ever, that there would be no pay 
Slashes until the Administration an- 
nounced its railroad rehabilitation 
plans. At the same time, he denied 
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Pelley Pointed to a Serious Deficit 


— 








reports that management had back«. 
labor’s subsidy proposal and emph 
sized the seriousness of the situati.) 
with this fact: in February railroa:| 
had a net operating deficit of $2,(() 
000, the first since 1921. 

Toward both the Pelley and Ha 
rison proposals, the President \ 
cool, Management, he  suggeste:| 
should avoid cutting wages and e¢: 
ployment wherever possible. Su! 
sidies he opposed on two chic! 
grounds: (1) they probably would «: 
courage an endless number of othe; 
industries to request Federal financ.:! 
assistance, and (2) use of Feder:! 
funds to finance private enterprise \ 
highly questionable. Declining to « 
scribe the nature of his own rec: 
mendations, he announced they wo. 
be submitted to Congress this we: 
along with those included in the 1 
port of his special three-man ICC c: 
mittee. Roosevelt has already reje: 
ed suggestions of government own: 
ship of railroads except as a last resor' 

Although the President’s study of 
reorganization and railroads were t! 
chief items in his week, he also di: 
these things: 

@ Signed without comment the joii! 
resolution for a Congressional inv: 
tigation of TVA by a committee name: 
last week (see page 5). 

@ Heard Governor Earle of Pen 
sylvania and Sidney Hillman, head o/ 
the C. I. O.-affiliated Amalgamate:! 
Clothing Workers, urge huge Feder:! 
public works expenditures to stop the 
recession. Although the Presiden! 
was said to oppose another big work 
program, it was believed WPA officia! 
had almost convinced him relief e) 
penditures must be increased. 

@ Learned from his physician, D: 
Ross McIntire, that he was in tlh: 
“pink of condition” after his vacation. 





Congress: Turmoil 

With the storm center shifting frou: 
the Senate to the House, the legisla 
tive tumult raised by the Administra 
tion’s Reorganization Bill continued t: 
thunder over Capitol Hill last week. 

Introduction of the measure int 
the House was the opening signal fo: 
days of hectic debate which at time 
reached an almost hysterical pitch 
Pointing to President Roosevelt's 
spectacular disclaimer of dictatoria! 
aims (see page 3), New Deal leader 
pleaded emotionally for speedy pas 
sage as evidence of faith in the Demo 
cratic leader. 

Their pleas were met with bitte: 
sallies from Republicans and opposi- 
tion Democrats. Citing the flood o/ 
protest telegrams still engulfing Con- 
gress, Rep. John O’Connor, New York 
Democrat and consistent New Deal 
foe, shouted that “the people are in- 
flamed almost to the point of revolu- 
tion ... some mention bloodshed, oth- 
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ers resort to arms.” Less terrifying 
speeches attacked particularly sec- 

‘ons of the bill affecting the Comp- 
troller General and setting up a De- 
»artment of Public Welfare. 

‘ On the second day, Administration 
leaders received a sickening jolt when 
‘he House refused to limit debate by 
‘he emphatic majority of 191-149. This 

tion left no doubt that the lower 
hamber would not tolerate any at- 
empts to push through the bill be- 
fore every member who wanted to had 
had his say. It also suggested, at least 
to the measure’s enemies, that the 

hole cause of reorganization was 
perilously close to defeat. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the New Deal 
leadership began to yield ground. Al- 
though still insisting that most of the 
opposition to the bill was inspired by 
those who sought to discredit the Ad- 
ministration in any way possible, Rep. 
Lindsay C. Warren, Democratic spon- 
or of the measure in the House, an- 
nounced he would accept two impor- 
tant compromises: 

i) Reorganization orders of the 
President might be set aside within 
60 days by a simple majority of both 
houses through a concurrent resolu- 
tion, instead of a joint resolution, as 
in the Senate version. Point of this 
imendment was that a joint resolution 
must be signed by the President, whose 
veto could be set aside only by a two- 
thirds vote of each house; whereas a 
concurrent resolution needs no Presi- 
lential signature. The effect of the 
compromise would thus be to give 
Congress the final word on any reor- 
zanization order, 

This change raised an interesting 
constitutional question. The Presi- 
dent and many others had held that 
under the Constitution an executive 
order based on law could not be set 

ide by a concurrent resolution, 
which is a mere expression of Con- 
gressional opinion. Although the 
President had finally yielded on this 
point, doubts of its constitutionality 
till persisted. 

2) Specific assurance would be writ- 
ten into the bill that the Office of Edu- 
ation would not be moved from the 
interior Department to the new De- 
partment of Public Welfare. This con- 
ession, Warren explained, was de- 
signed to thwart a “whispering cam- 
paign” which had suggested that the 
bill was intended to give the executive 
branch complete domination over edu- 
cation. Fearing for the independence 
of its parochial schools, the Roman 
Catholic Church had been alarmed by 
the “campaign,” Warren said. 

Any doubt that Roosevelt would ac- 
ept the compromises offered by his 
lieutenants was dispelled when the 
President sanctioned them during a 
White House parley. Most observers 
igreed that the amendments had 
strengthened the bill’s chances for 
passage, but it quickly became clear 
that the fight was far from over. 

Apparently as the result of strong 
pressure from veterans’ organizations, 
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. - Bloodshed!” 


O’Connor: “Revolution! . 


the leadership later accepted a third 
amendment exempting the Veterans 
Bureau from reorganization. Then the 
House agreed to end debate, and the 
Reorganization Bill moved toward its 
crucial test. This promised to take 
two forms: (1) an attempt by O’Con- 
nor to kill the bill outright, and (2) a 
campaign, led by Rep. Hatton W. Sum- 
ners, to swaddle the measure in con- 
servative amendments. Whether the 
bill could run this gantlet unscathed 
was the question of the hour. 

While the storm raged on the House 
floor, Congress managed to accom- 
plish a good deal of work during lulls 
or in protected senatorial backwaters: 

@ Senators Donahey, Brown and 
Schwartz (Democrats) and McNary 
and Borah (Republicans) and Repre- 
sentatives Mead, Driver and Thomason 
(Democrats) and Jenkins and Wol- 
verton (Republicans) were named to 
the 10-man joint committee to investi- 
gate the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
However, McNary and Borah imme- 
diately declined. Although neither 
admitted it, they were believed to be 
trying to force appointment of Sena- 
tor H. Styles Bridges, TVA’s most out- 
spoken foe, as a minority member of 
the investigating group. When Repub- 
lican Senators Capper and Frazier 
were named in their places, the for- 
mer declined also, and Frazier’s ac- 
ceptance was doubtful. 

@ The rebel Senate Finance Com- 
mittee sent its thoroughly amended 
1938 tax bill to the Senate floor. The 
committee asserted that elimination of 
the surplus profits tax and modifica- 
tion of the capital gains tax would do 
much to aid business, while at the 
same time providing for about $23,000,- 
000 more revenue than the House ver- 
sion. Before reporting, the commit- 
tee had heard Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, urging processing taxes, 
warn that cotton and wheat farmers 
face a “desperate plight” this year. 

@ Both houses passed and sent to 
conference the Glass amendment to 
broaden lending powers of the Re- 











construction Finance 
(PATHFINDER, April 9), 

@ The House approved a $50,000,- 
000 appropriation for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

q After a three-month delay, the 
Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Ebert K. Burlew as First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Labor: Year's First 


That hard times mean few strikes 
has long been a labor axiom. Inter- 
ested above all in holding their jobs 
during slumps, workers know that 
ailing businesses rarely meet demands 
for higher wages or shorter hours, 
Thus the strike wave that swept the 
nation early in 1937 has trickled al- 
most to nothing since recession struck 
last fall. 

Last week, however, the state of 
Michigan learned that hard times can 
sometimes force strikes. There the 
fear of recession-induced wage cuts 
had inspired 1938's first important 
strike, a three-day sit-in which put 
the C. I. O.’s Utility Workers Organ- 
izing Committee in full control of 
electric power service for more than 
1,000,000 residents of the Saginaw 
Valley. 

Trouble started when negotiations 
between the U. W. O. C. and the Con- 
sumers Power Company broke down 
after seven weeks of conferences. The 
union had demanded renewal of an 
expiring labor contract and assur- 
ances against wage cuts for one year, 
The company offered both for only 
three months, The disagreement final- 
ly led the union leaders to call a 
strike, and their followers promptly 
seized 13 of the company’s key plants, 
ejecting foremen and company offi- 
cials. Entirely peaceful, the sit-in 
resulted in no such inconvenience and 
danger to the public as had occurred 
in the Valley last year when power 
was twice cut off by strikes. 

Nevertheless, cries for action were 
urgent, Heeding them, Governor Frank 
Murphy sped back from a Florida va- 
cation to mediate. After a 7-hour ses- 
sion, both sides agreed to accept con- 
tinuation of the expired contract and 
guarantees against wage cuts until 
August. Unionists immediately sur- 
rendered control of the plants and the 
strike was over. Gratified at the 
speedy settlement, Murphy, known as 
a friend of labor, stated flatly that the 
seizure was “indefensible, illegal .and 
cannot be justified.” 

Two other labor items in the week’s 
news were these: 

@ Mayor Frank Hague’s Jersey City 
political machine bowed to a Supreme 
Court ruling against requiring licenses 
for distribution of handbills (PATH- 
FINDER, April 9), and for the first 
time in 22 years permitted circula- 
tion of literature in the city’s streets. 
Result of the ruling was a deluge of 
circulars all over the city, most of 
which attacked Hague “bossism” and 
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hailed “the end of Nazism in Jersey 
City.” 

q@ From Washington, William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., is- 
sued warning to all Federation’ units 
to sever connections with the C. I. O.- 
dominated Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League. Green suggested his unions 
form their own political committees 
to support A. F. of L. candidates in 
coming elections. Observers sensed 
the start of a bitter political war be- 
tween the Federation and the C, I. O. 


Hoover, Hull, Leahy 


Preservation of American peace and 
security through promotion of world 
peace and security is the fundamental 
ideal of America’s foreign policy. 
How best to further that ideal is a 
much disputed point. Last week the 
record showed three points of view 
from three important men. 

Herbert Hoover: Returning from a 
two-month trip through 14 European 
nations, the former President dwelt 
extensively on foreign affairs in an 
address given before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City. 
Obviously disturbed by the prevalence 
of armed brutality, economic malad- 
justment and suppression of liberty 
abroad, Hoover cited Fascism as the 
great threat to democratic govern- 
ment, discarding Communism as a 
“dying faith.” 

But the proper American answer to 
the Fascist threat, he held, was not 
collective military or economic ac- 
tion with the other great democracies, 
France and England. Instead, he 
would have this country “join in the 
collective moral forces to prevent 
war.” As a possible move in this di- 
rection, the ex-President offered this 
suggestion: The 11 nations which bor- 
rowed from the United States for 
post-war economic reconstruction 
might convert their debts into educa- 
tional funds within their own borders. 
These funds would be jointly admin- 
istered by Americans and Europeans 
in a long-range effort to preserve 
peace by spreading democratic ideals. 

Cordell Hull: Commenting on Hoov- 
er’s address, Secretary of State Hull 
found in it justification of his own 
belief that peace and security may be 
maintained not so readily through 
“moral forces” as through economic 
ones. The ex-President, thought Hull, 
had emphasized “the profound need 
for the program of economic appease- 
ment now being carried forward.” 

About Hoover’s remarks on collec- 
tive security, Hull refused to comment. 
Two days later, however, he again 
committed himself to strict preserva- 
tion of American prestige and mili- 
tary strength as a corollary to “eco- 
nomic appeasement.” In a letter to 
Senator David I. Walsh, who was pre- 
paring to guide the House-approved 
$1,200,000,000 Naval Expansion Bill 
through the Senate, Hull rejected a 
proposal to establish a “naval frontier” 
beyond which American ships could 
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Hoover Feared Fascism, Not Communism 
al 
not operate except in case of attack. 
Any such scheme, he declared would 
“expose Americans to attack” and 
“encourage disregard of law.” 
William. D. Leahy: Admiral Leahy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, next day 
voiced support for armed might to 
protect American security. At a secret 
session of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, the Admiral asked au- 
thority for the Navy to construct three 
45,000-ton battleships which would be 
the mightiest in the world. Leahy said 
that increasing the tonnage of three 
ships from the 35,000 tons specified 
in the House measure would add “10 
per cent to the $210,000,000 original- 
ly estimated for new battleship con- 
struction. The huge vessels were 
necessary, he contended, because the 
American Navy is now inferior to the 
Japanese in most naval categories. 


Wind and Woe 


Within three days a fortnight ago, 
at least 42 persons in six southern and 
midwestern states were suddenly kill- 
ed. Just as suddenly, hundreds were 
injured. At the same time houses 
blew apart, trees were uprooted and 
communication lines were demolished. 
The cause was tornadoes. 

The first day, tornadoes—violent 
whirling winds accompanied by fun- 
nel-shaped clouds—swept into Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas, The next, they 
lashed into Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and again into Arkan- 
sas. On the third day, one hit Ken- 
tucky. Thus, the winds upheld a phe- 
nomenon in meteorological history— 
nowhere in the world have tornadoes 
occurred as frequently as in the south 
and central Mississippi valley.t 

Last week, as rehabilitation went on, 
authorities were checking up on the 
death and destruction in the devas- 





7 Although every state in the Union has suffered a 
tornado at one time or another, nature has made the 
Mississippi valley area peculiarly susceptible. So far 
this year, the toll of dead and injured is greater than 
the total for all of last year. According to incomplete 
figures at the U. S. Weather Bureau, 137 tornadoes 
killed 28 and injured 192 in all parts of the country 
in 1937, with property damage of $3,000,000. A much 
worse year was 1936, when 159 tornadoes killed 552 and 
injured 2,928, with property damage of $26,000,000. 
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tated areas. Illinois, the hardest }; 

listed 13 dead, Arkansas 10, Kansas 

Missouri 7 and Louisiana 4, Prope: 

damage was expected to reach mo; C 
than $2,000,000. In Illinois, Arkans: 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, | 
Red Cross estimated 4,000 perso; 
were “acutely affected.” In additi ‘ 
investigators reported that 1,000 hon 
and buildings had tumbled in all t 
nado-swept areas, 

Among the wind-swept towns, mn 
suffered more than South Pekin, ||| 
Only a half-dozen houses on the ou! 
skirts of the city escaped damag 
and of the 1,200 inhabitants, 600 w: 
homeless. Cared for by the Red Cros 
they ate in a roofless community sto: 
and drank from water kegs shipped j 
from Springfield. To prevent dises 
and to aid in relief work, Gover) 
Horner sent in sanitation engineers. 

Meanwhile, as other damaged \‘! 
lages dug out of the debris, some fa: 

a new menace—floods. In southeas'! 
ern Missourj and northern Arkans:. 
army engineers battled to keep ti. 
dangerous, rain-swollen St. Fran 
and Black rivers within the levees. 
the battle failed, it would be the s 
ond time this year that the rich cotto: 


lands in the area were inundated. 
——_ 


Americana— 


Bulk Passion: After receiving 11,()' 
love letters from him in four yea 
Miss Dorothy Hochman _broug!! 
David L. Brother into a Brookly 
N. Y., court. Before appearing, |. 
wired her: “Received summons. |! 
love you.” Informed by the magis 
trate that Miss Hochman was not i 
terested in him, Brother reluctant! 
agreed to end his courtship. Amons 
600 billets-doux presented in eviden« 
was one that read: “I adore you, | 
worship you, I love you. Any time |! 
see you with a fellow, no matter wher 
it be, I'll knock his teeth out.” 


* * * 


Humanitarian: Charging disorder! 
conduct, James Skala, dog catcher, r 
cited this complaint against Waltc: 
Minke, milkman, in an Oak Park, 
Ill., court: “I was slinking silent) 
down an alley when I saw a stray pu) 
Nothing else was in sight but a mi!! 
eart. All of a sudden, the driver too! 
ed his horn loudly and sang, ‘Git alons 
little dogie, git along.’ The dog did 


Expert: Pleading guilty to his third 
traffic offense in a year, Frank Zupa 
of New York City approached th: 


court clerk to pay a $10 fine. “Occu 
pation?” asked the clerk. “I’m an 
instructor,” said Zupa. “I teach 


motorists how to drive.” 

Catch-All: When Gertie, a 10-yeal 
old cow, died in Livermore, Calif., ai 
autopsy revealed she had eaten a can 
opener, safety pins, electric _ light 
chain, brass buckles, wire, needles 
screws, pebbles, glass, a watch chain, 
a bullet, hairpins, a cog-wheel, paper 
clips, rubber and cotter pins. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





° 
Spain: Tough Tree 

Lovalist Spain last week was like a 
‘tout tree that trembles on the verge 
of collapse, its trunk hacked away save 
for a few wiry fibers. Catalonia hung 
+, southeastern Spain only by a slim 
trip of coast, 38 miles at its widest 

int. Even this strip was useless be- 
cause on the land-side Rebel guns 

owned down upon the coastal rail- 
road and highway, and on the sea-side 
Rebel warships. trained their cannon 
t the shore, 

But Loyalist Spain was a tough tree, 
ind many a blow of General Franco’s 
terrible steel axe glanced off the Loy- 
ist lank. With a bravery that won 
the admiration of friend and foe alike, 
government troops held Lerida for six 
days after over-confident Rebel radio 
bulletins had reported its capture. At 
Guadalajara, north of Madrid, the 
Loyalists actually began an offensive 
of their own in the hope of distracting 
Franco, 

Franco, however, was not distract- 
ed. His army hacked away at Cata- 

ia, the rich stump that contained 
Loyalist Spain’s capital and munition 
factories. The Rebel advance was 
three-bladed. In the north, General 
Juan Moseardo sawed toward the 
French border. In the south, General 
Garcia Molina came within sight and 

ell of the Mediterranean at Tortosa; 

«ok Morella, from which a road led 
38 iles downhill to the sea; and 

|! the Spanish. republic for all 
tical purposes intwo. These were 
ortant gains, but the brunt of the 

| advance was the center. That, 

ler command of General Juan 
Yague, was aimed at Catalonia’s core. 
lechnique of Franco’s strategy was 
ltalian. It involved “an initial ham- 
erblow, followed by the hurling into 

‘ breach of highly motorized units.” 
ltalian military experts last week 

und the results as tested in Spain 

ncouraging.” How such strategy 
looked to the men who faced it was ex- 
lained by the New York Times’ Bar- 
celona correspondent, Herbert Mat- 
hews: “First you have planes coming 
ver—dozens and dozens of bombers 
... then aerial ‘strafing’ ... then artil- 
lery fire .,. Still no men are to be seen 

10 enemies whom the Loyalists can 
repay—for the next things that come 
ire tanks ... Strange as it may seem, 
there are troops that stand up to all 
this.” At Lerida they stood up to it 
for day after withering day, until 
Yague’s men worried them out in sav- 

se hand-to-hand fighting. 

When a tree is being felled, chips 
fly, and the Lincoln-Washington bat- 
tallon of Americans fighting with the 
Loyalists was completely splintered. 
On the Rebel side, Times man William 
Carney talked with six Americans 
who were caught. Most of them had 
sone to Spain because they were un- 
employed. On the Loyalist side, nov- 


\ 





elist Ernest Hemingway talked with 
eight who escaped. They told a thrill- 
ing story of walking by night through 
Insurgent camps, of being cursed by 
sleepy German soldiers over whom 
they stumbled, of swimming the swol- 
len Ebro River, 

At Bagneres de Luchon, little win- 
ter-sports resort on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, frontier guards be- 
held a strange procession. Soldiers 
armed with scythes or rusty pistols, 
women clutching babies, bearded old 
men, straggled across snowy Venasque 
pass. They had walked 60 miles 
through ankle-deep snow. Four of 
them literally fell into France, and to 
their death at the bottom of a preci- 
pice. Hospitable Frenchmen gave the 
refugees food and fires, housed them 
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Yague Led the Brunt of the Rebel Attack 


in an empty chocolate factory, and 
arranged to take care of the noncom- 
batants. The soldiers were sent back 
to Spain after having voted on the side 
to which they preferred to return, In 
a secret ballot, 250 chose Franco’s side; 
4,000 chose the Loyalists. 

While Spain teetered on the verge 
of toppling, Premier Juan Negrin re- 
shuffled his government and his army. 
Sebastian Pozas, veteran general and 
commander at Lerida, was replaced by 
Juan Perea, a civilian who had distin- 
guished himself at Madrid. Defense 
Minister Indalecio Prieto turned over 
his job to Negrin himself. Into the 
yawning gaps on the front, the Pre- 
mier threw 100,000 raw boys. With a 
calm in the face of disaster that corre- 
spondents found incredible, the Loy- 
alists settled down to “resist to the 
last cartridge.” 





Nazis: Sweet Victory 

When Hitler Youth march, they sing 
the martial song composed by chunky, 
30-year-old Balduf von Shirach, offi- 
cial leader of all German boys and 





girls between the ages of 10 and 18. 
Last week at Braunau, Austria, where 
von Shirach was dedicating Adolf Hit- 
ler’s birthplace as a mecca for young 
Nazi pilgrims, khaki-uniformed Hitler 
Youth 10,000-strong shouted von 
Shirach’s stanzas: 
Youth! Youth! We are the soldiers 
of the future. 
Youth! Youth! 
deeds, 
Ja, by our fists falls whatever stands 
against us, 
Fuehrer! Thine we are, we—com- 
rades—are thine! 


Heroes of coming 


The Fuehrer to whom this . disci- 
plined treble was addressed had mean- 
while crossed the former border and 
was speaking at Graz, Austria, where 
53 hotel rooms had been reserved for 
him. Used though he is to moving in 
a thunder of heils, even Hitler was 
taken aback by the roar of applause 
with which Graz greeted him. Fairly 
bouncing with pleasure, he saluted 
and bowed. “Wherever I have gone 
these last days I have seen happy 
faces,” said Hitler. “I am _ very 
happy...” 

For Hitler, the week had been one 
long triumph. At Frankfort he enter- 
ed the coronation hall of the Haps- 
burg Emperors, greeted by the burgo- 
master as the first ruler since medieval 
times who had united all German 
provinces. At Munich he learned that 
Britain was making her Vienna lega- 
tion a consulate, thus becoming the 
first great democracy to recognize 
Austro-German union—even before 
the formality of the plebiscite, 

For lesser Nazis, as for Hitler, vie- 
tory was sweet. Members of the Aus- 
trian Legion, Nazis who had fled to 
the Reich in 1934, came back to Aus- 
tria along roads strewn with flowers. 
At Woellersdorf, notorious concen- 
tration camp where Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg kept their political pris- 
oners, Nazis who had served sentences 
watched as honored guests while the 
barracks went up in flames. It was 
announced that a monument to the 
unsuccessful putsch of 1934 would 
rise from Woellersdorf’s ashes, 

Only rift in the Nazi lute was the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Last fortnight, Austrian Catholic 
priests read from their pulpits a dec- 
laration by their bishops, urging 
Catholics to vote for anschluss 
(PATHFINDER, April 9). But by last 
week the Holy See had given notice 
that the Nazi-Catholic slate was not 
wiped clean. A brief note in the 
Osservatore Romano, Vatican news- 
paper, announced that the bishops’ 
manifesto had been drawn up “with- 
out previous or subsequent approba- 
tion of the Holy See and on the sole 
responsibility of the Austrian episco- 
pacy.” The same night, a broadcast 
in German from the Vatican radio 
station called the Austrian clergy 
“false shepherds” who had failed to 
recognize the “wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” This speech made such big head- 
lines that the Osservatore Romano 
felt impelled to announce that the 
broadcast was a “theoretical study 
privately undertaken” without the 
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knowledge of the Papal Secretariat. 
However, the head of the Austrian 
episcopacy, Theodor Cardinal Innit- 
zer, was summoned to Rome for ex- 
planations. Reporters deduced that 
the Cardinal was in disfavor because 
no one from the Vatican met him at 
the station. Then, after a two-hour 
conference with Pope Pius he issued 
a statement virtually retracting his 
plea for anschluss. 





Liechtenstein: Change 

The distinguishing marks of Liech- 
tenstein, a 65-mile-square sliver be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria, are 
the things it lacks. With a population 
of 11,000, it has no army, no taxes, no 
national debt, no jail. And last week 
it had no Prince Franz I. 

Instead, a change had taken place 
and Liechtenstein had as its ruler 32- 
year-old Prince Franz Joseph, bach- 
elor nephew of 84-year-old Franz I. 





Franz Joseph Became a Sovereign... 


The latter, one of Europe’s wealthiest 
men, reputedly worth $100,000,000, 
had abdicated without warning, say- 
ing that he had done so for “personal 
reasons.” His abdication brought to 
a close a reign of nine years, during 
each of which he had paid $110,000 
into the treasury to help keep Liech- 
tenstein tax-free, 

Although it was said that the ab- 
dication had nothing to do with the 
German wave that had engulfed Aus- 
tria and was now licking at little 
Liechtenstein, the young, new sover- 
eign lost no time in giving cabinet 
seats to several Nazis. At the same 
time, it was significantly pointed out 
that abdicated Franz I was married 
to Baroness Elsa Gutmann, daughter 
of a Jewish banker. 

Behind last week’s change in Liech- 
tenstein was an interesting history. 
Until 1866, the principality, third 


smallest country in Europe, was a 
member of the German Confederation. 
After that, it was a virtual dependency 
of Austria until 1918, when the Liech- 
tenstein parliament declared the coun- 
try’s independence. 


OTHER LANDS 


As an independent nation, Liechten- 
stein entered into treaties with Switz- 
erland, under which the Swiss handled 
Liechtenstein’s mails, telegrams and 
postage. In addition, Switzerland in- 
corporated the tiny principality into 
the Swiss customs territory and repre- 
sented its foreign interests. In 1929, 
Prince John II, who had ruled Liech- 
tenstein since 1858, died at the age of 
89 and Franz I took over. 

Today, Liechtenstein’s population is 
mainly of Germanie stock, mostly 
Catholic in religion. It has never 
ceased to be proud of the fact that 
there are but three policemen in the 
entire country. The army, 91 strong 
at the time, was abolished in 1868. 
Several wealthy Europeans have trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Liechten- 
stein to escape high taxes in their 
native lands. But a formidable bar- 
rier to many a would-be Liechten- 
steiner has been the custom of re- 
quiring all citizenship candidates to 
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When Prince Franz I Suddenly Abdicated 


contribute to the treasury 30,000 Swiss 
marks (about $5,500). 

Since 1920 only 98 immigrants have 
become subjects of Liechtenstein’s John 
Il and Franz I. Last week’s looming 
possibility was that Liechtenstein’s 
11,000 might soon become subjects of 
greater Germany’s Adolf Hitler. 
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Czech Jigsaw Puzzle 


Of every 100 citizens of Czechoslo- 
vakia, 52 are Czechs, 22 Germans, 16 
Slovaks, five Hungarians, and four 
Little Russians. The other one is a 
Pole. Far from living in compact 
geographic blocs, Czechoslovakia’s na- 
tionalities are scattered all over the 
country like bits of a complex jigsaw 
puzzle. Last week representatives of 
every racial minority rose on the floor 
of Parliament at Prague to demand 
self-rule and to declare that the time 
for “little compromise,” like Premier 
Milan Hodza’s promised code of mi- 
nority rights, was past. What they 
demanded was that the country be 
carved up into cantons, loosely linked 
in a federation. 
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These demands were 
ported by the press and purse 
Czechoslovakia’s three neighbo: 
Germany, Hungary and Poland. T! 
majority of Czechoslovakia’s 85,(\ 
Poles are Communists who would |i! 
nothing more than the fall of t! 
Polish dictatorship—but this did 
abash the Polish National Unity par: 
from publicizing a sentimental pled 
of aid to brethren across the bord: 
The majority of Czechoslovaki. 
2,300,000 Slovaks are loyal to Premi 
Hodza, himself a Slovak; neverthek 
the Hungarian press—always an! 
Czech in behalf of its ewn brethre: 
thundered also in behalf of the Slova!} 

Only minority that is as much 
75 per cent opposed to Prague’s rm 
is the Sudeten German group, unit 
under big-headed, genial Konrad H: 
lein, ex-gymnasium instructor a 
absolute chief of Czechoslovaki 
largest political party. Last we: 
pressure from Henlein forced 
Prague government into the bigs: 
concession it has yet made to fracti: 
minorities. Municipal elections, th: 
years overdue, were announced 
May and June in 11,000 of 15,000 co 
munities. 

A different way of dealing with 
national minority was illustrated 
Hungary’s Regent, Admiral Nicho! 
Horthy, who delivered the first rac 
broadcast of his 18 years of Regen: 
Tactfully referring to Austro-Gern 
union as “no more than the union 
one good old friend with anothe: 
Horthy at the same time warned Naz 
agitating among Hungary’s 500.(\\) 
Germans. “We have shown bef: 
that we are able to rid our nation 
trouble-makers,” shouted Hungary, 
iron man. “I shall not tolerate d 
turbances.” 
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France: Blum Totters 


Inability to handle the financi 
muddle France has drifted into sin 
1930 has toppled three Popular Fro 
cabinets in the past two years. Lia 
week Socialist Premier Leon Blu 
second wrestle with that monster h: 
his government tottering on the brin! 
of defeat. 

Predicting bankruptcy and ci\ 
strife unless radical measures we! 
taken to end France’s financial trou 
bles, twice-Premier Blum demand: 
in a two-paragraph, 80-word bill th: 
Parliament grant his government fu! 
power for four months to decree 2! 
measures “judged indispensable | 
meet the necessities of national « 
fense, protect the holdings of th 
Bank of France and rehabilitate th: 
nation’s finances and economics.” A! 
the same time, in a 36-page memoran 
dum, he gave details of the principa! 
measures he proposed to use. Chief 
among these were (1) a capital levy of 
four per cent on fortunes of 150,000 
francs ($5,000) and ranging up to 17 
per cent on those of 50 million francs 
oF more; and (2) revaluation of Bank 
of France gold reserves to give a paper 
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Bask oli Bee 


profit of $675,000,000, Other propo- 
sals for raising money ranged down to 
an additional charge on passports. — 

Hardly had his demand for semi- 
dictatorial powers been introduced 
when Rightist Deputies charged that 
the program was “a plan for Marxist 
dictatorship and revolution.” The 
Chamber rang with shouts of “Down 
with Hitler!” and “Back to the Ghet- 
to!"—the latter being a reference to 
Blum’s Judaism. So great was the up- 
roar that the session had to be sus- 
pended. Even if Blum could muster 
enough votes to pass his measure in 
the Chamber of Deputies, it was cer- 
tain to meet defeat in the hostile Sen- 
ite, which has repeatedly demanded 
Blum’s ouster in favor of a “national 
union” or “public safety” cabinet. So 
certain was the prospect of a new 
national union government coming to 
power last week that the barometic 
frane remained steady, while govern- 
ment bonds and most other French 
issues continued firm in foreign ex- 
change and securities dealings on the 


Bourse, 


° ° ° 

Mexico: Oil Right 

“Good Neighbor” diplomacy was 
credited last week with easing the 
tension between Mexico and the Unit- 
d States—provoked by expropria- 
tion of American-owned oil proper- 
ties and the retaliatory suspension of 
Mexican silver purchases by the Unit- 
i States (PATHFINDER, Apr. 9). 
\lthough silver purchases were not 
resumed, and many other important 
bridges remained to be crossed before 
1 final settlement, the controversy was 

1 the road to a friendly ending. 

U. S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
ilted the growing gravity of the sit- 

lion by acknowledging Mexico’s “le- 
zal right” to expropriate the oil prop- 
At the same time, however, he 
lcmanded from Mexico “fair, assured 
ind effective value,” not only for the 
eized oil holdings, but for some $80,- 
00,000 worth of American-owned 
farm land seized in recent years. This 
ttitude and the indicated willingness 
of the United States to accept “evalua- 

n of the seized properties based on 

tual cash investment, less deprecia- 
tion” caused President Lazaro Car- 
lenas to heap warm praise on Wash- 

gton and to assure the United States 
that “Mexico will know how to honor 
its obligations of today and its obli- 
cations of yesterday.” 

The lenient attitude of the American 
4overnment naturally did not please 
the heads of the seized oil firms. They 
felt that Washington had “let them 
lown.” Still fighting, they filed suit 
in the Mexican courts, embracing 22 
harges of abrogation of constitutional 
provisions. Mexico, meanwhile, stud- 
‘ed possible means of paying the debt 
incurred by the expropriation decree. 

With her financial position grow- 
ing worse daily and her vast storage 
tanks filled to overflowing, Mexico’s 
inost urgent problem last week was to 
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Rickett C1.) and Smith Announced a Deal 


find foreign markets for her oil. To 
that end the government announced 
formation of the National Oil Export- 
ing Company to administer foreign 
sales. But the solution to Mexico’s im- 
mediate oil trouble seemed to lie in 
a different direction. Climaxing the 
Mexican oil situation were two visits 
to Mexico City by Francis W. Rickett, 
British promoter and mysterious be- 
hind-the-scenes figure in many inter- 
national oil deals, and Bernard E. 
(Sell "Em Ben) Smith, wealthy and 
half-legendary New York Stock Ex- 
change operator. After talks with 
Cardenas, Rickett and Smith announc- 
ed a “skeleton agreement” on a big 
deal, said to involve the sale in foreign 
markets of 25,000,000 barrels of Mex- 
ican government-produced oil. 





Chinese Unity 


Nine months of Japanese aggression 
have caused the Chinese to lay aside 
their differences and dedicate them- 
selves to a united front against Nip- 
pon’s war machine. As a result, China 
is more completely united today than 
at any time in the republic’s history. 

Additional proof of this unity was 
given last week when the extraordi- 
nary emergency session of the Nation- 
al Congress of the Kuomintang (na- 
tionalist party) closed at Hankow. 
Summoned to the provisional capital 
to place the political organization of 
the war-torn nation on a war-time 
basis, the Congress created a Peoples 
Political Council to function pending 
promulgation of a new constitution; 
organized a Kuomintang Youth move- 
ment; declared the principles of de- 
mocracy established by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Chinese republic, 
were the highest basic precepts of the 
Chinese political system, and decreed 
freedom of speech, press and associa- 
tion. 

At its closing meeting the Kuomin- 
tang bestowed on Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek the title “Tsung 
Tsai” (leader) and made him chair- 
man of both its congress and its high- 
est governing organ, the Central 





Executive Committee. In so doing, 
the party in effect ratified Chiang as 
the supreme ruler or dictator of the 
embattled nation. Although Chiang 
had been premier until he relinquish- 
ed that post to devote all his time to 
prosecution of the war as commander 
in chief of the Chinese armies, the 
position of leader had been vacant 
since the death of Sun Yat-Sen, whose 
title was “Tsung Li,” in 1924. 

Besides unity in politics, the Chi- 
nese last week continued to show 
unity and strength at the front. As 
for the past three weeks, the main 
center of the war was in southern 
Shantung province. There in the tri- 
angular area between Tsinan, Hanch- 
wang and Lini the conflict raged night 
and day on a 100-mile front, with the 
fortunes of battle seesawing. Japan’s 
three-month-old drive down the 
Tsinan-Pukow Railway against the 
vital Lunghai corridor was being con- 
tested every inch of the way. 

Meanwhile, at Shanghai the Japa- 
nese became involved in a new dip- 
lomatic clash with Great Britain over 
an incident involving British soldiers 
and Japanese civilians. In Moscow, 
the Soviet government flatly rejected 
a Japanese protest that accused the 
Soviet of lending military aid to China, 
While denying that military detach- 
ments had been sent to fight in China, 
the Soviet claimed the right to send 
munitions of all kinds if it wished. 


Asides Abroad— 


As of Last Week: Grubbing among 
old Czarist documents, Soviet archivy- 
ists at Leningrad turned up a decree 
signed by Czar Nicholas I. As a favor 
to the father of a young Polish noble, 
Prince Lubomirsky, who had married 
a girl of humble birth, the Czar had 
annulled the week-old marriage. The 
bride, he had decreed, “shall be con- 
sidered a virgin.” 


. . * 





History, 1938 Version: Editing his- 
tory textbooks for use in conquered 
portions of China, the Japanese struck 
out all reference to Japanese seizure 
of Formosa, Korea, or Manchuria, and 
completely ignored the present war. 
General thesis of the new texts is that 
China is “emerging from a dark age 
into the sunlight of cooperation with 
Japan.” 

Mass Alibi: Sixty-five men were be- 
fore a Montreal court, charged with 
drunkenness. Two pleaded guilty. 
Sixty-three admitted they had had “a 
little drink” but denied they were 
drunk. They said the streets were 
slippery. 

Sluggard: Passengers of the Queen 
Mary were supposed to rise at 7 a.m 
to embark at Cherbourg, France. One 
girl passenger refused to do so, say- 
ing she always slept till 9 and saw no 
reason to change her habits. The 
purser finally routed her out. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Psychology Quizzes 


Seeking out the reasons for indi- 
vidual and mass behavior, psycholo- 
gists have a favorite question. It is: 
“What do you think?” 

Last week, after the eastern branch 
of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation had held its spring meeting in 
New York City, this question had 
many different answers, concerning 
many different subjects. Some of 
them were these: 

q@ After receiving replies to a ques- 
tionnaire distributed equally among 
men and women, Dr, Philip Kitay of 
Columbia University ‘reported that 
women meekly agree with men on 
most questions about the behavior of 
women, and that men originated many 
views about women for male benefit. 
“Thus,” explained Dr. Kitay, “the be- 
lief was strongly supported by men 
that women were frail and delicate 
creatures ... This was an effective 
way to keep women from competing 
with men...” Women were found 
to agree with men that women were 
more interested in trivial things, and 
that their judgments were more often 
swayed by emotion. Women favored 
greater sexual freedom for women, 
but were not so enthusiastic about it 
as men. 

G Querying the members of 12 dif- 
ferent groups ranging from bankers to 
Communists, Dr. Hadley Cantril of 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
found that most of them agreed that 
the Democrats will win in 1940; that 
the United States will never become 
Communist, although it may become 
Fascist; that the Nazi government will 
not last another 20 years, but that the 
Soviet government will last indefinite- 
ly; that all the electric power in the 
United States will be owned by the 
government in another 20 years; that 
the C, I. O. will completely dominate 
American labor by 1943; that if there 
is a world war, America will fight. 

@ Querying 125 college students, 
Dr. A. H. Maslow of Brooklyn College, 
N. Y., reported that persons with 
highly developed egos usually were 
self-confident, exercised greater free- 
dom in love affairs and liked music, 
painting and books of the “guts and 
blood” type. Low ego individuals 
were apt to be shy, conventional, po- 
lite, chaste and religious. Not a single 
religious individual was found among 
the high egos; many of them were 
rebels and radicals, The high egos 
were sloppy in appearance. The low 
egos were not only neat, but patriotic. 





Biologists at Baltimore 
' Two weeks ago, a small and dis- 
tinguished army of scientists descend- 
ed on the Fifth Regiment Armory in 
Baltimore, Md., for the 50th annual 
meeting of the Federation of Amer- 
ican Societies of Experimental Biology. 


Last week, more than half of the 
2,000 experts in attendance had read 
papers, and the convention had been 
the most successful in the Federation’s 
history. Reports centered about four 
topics. 

CANCER: In trying to cope with 
one of the most baffling diseases 
known to man, scientists are all but 
certain in their fear that cancer has 
not one but many causes. At Balti- 
more, biologists discussed two possi- 
bilities. 

Drs. Franks and Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada, announc- 
ed that mice inoculated with acetyl- 
choline were unusually susceptible to 
tumors. Since acetylcholine is secret- 
ed by the nervous system, it became a 
fair scientific guess that inability of 
the body to dispose normally of the 
chemical might be one cause of cancer. 

With another associate, Dr. Franks 
found that artificially induced cancer 
in mice could be prevented in 60 per 
cent of cases by the use of a new 
serum. This was a combination of 
protein molecules with dibenzanthra- 
cene, a coal-tar product used to cause 
cancer in laboratory mice. Since both 
acetylcholine and dibenzanthracene 
are closely akin to several digestive 
products of the body, a question was 
posed: “Is it possible that one cause 
of cancer may be found in the di- 
gestive system?” 

A clue to the answer was offered by 
Drs. Barbour and Allen of Yale Uni- 
versity. They found that the growth 
of implanted tumors was retarded “by 
at least 50 per cent” in mice which 
drank “heavy water.” Support for 
the digestive theory of cancer was 
contained in the fact that “heavy 
water” checks the fermentation of 
foods within the body. 

More support came from Drs. Rusch, 
Bauman and Kline of the University 
of Wisconsin. Producing cancer in 
laboratory animals by subjecting them 
to ultra-violet waves, they found that 
the resulting tumors varied according 
to diet. Animals who fed on fatty 
substances developed cancer more 
readily than others on a different diet. 

CHEMISTRY: Of necessity, the 
biologist is also a chemist, interested 
primarily in chemicals used or pro- 
duced by the body. Looking at glands 
and stomachs, doctors at Baltimore 
made these reports: 

q@ Drs. D’Amour, Funk and Liver- 
man of the University of Denver, an- 
nounced a simple hospital technique 
for determining the period of fertility 
in women, Their method was to ex- 
amine the body excretions for the 
presence of pituitary gland hormone. 
Maximum amounts of hormone co- 
incided with the period of fertility. 
The doctors’ research further indicat- 
ed that in 75 per cent of cases women 
are fertile at regular periods, but that 
in about one case out of every six the 
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period is irregular, and that in one «; 
of 10, it never occurs at all. 

@ That the stomach may have . 
intelligence of its own was report: 
by Drs. Barelare, Hole and Richter . 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimo: 
Rats deprived of vitamin B in di: 
then given a free choice of foo: 
fought among themselves to eat {)), 
foods containing the missing vitami 

BRAIN: How the brain gets ji 
energy and what that energy is \ 
discussed in three papers: 

q@ The popular supposition that {i 
and eggs are the best brain-foods 
contradicted by Dr. Hudson Hoagla: 
of the Massachusetts State Hospital 
Worcester, who declared that suc: 
is the only food on which the bra 
feeds. 

g In the brain, according to |) 
Frederick A. Gibbs of Harvard Un 
versity, oxygen is combined wi! 
sugar to provide fuel for the electr 
waves which pulse through the ne: 
cells of the brain. 

@ That oxygen is, in fact, a sou: 
of brainpower was supported by D: 
Hallowell Davis, P. A. Davis and J. \\. 
Thomson, also of Harvard. In thei: 
laboratory, students who were given 
air of low oxygen content to breat! 
were found to have weak and irregu 
lar brain waves. On restoration 
air with normal oxygen content, wav: 
quickly became normal. 

BACTERIOLOGY: Fruit flies, mice. 
guinea pigs and apes are to be thank 
ed for many of science’s most i: 
portant discoveries about how t) 
human body works, but there is no 
creature in the world which reacts | 
all germs in the same way as mai. 
One of the most significant reports 
read at Baltimore, therefore, was tha! 
of Dr. E. W. Goodpasture of Vand: 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 11: 
reported that he had created a “syn- 
thetic human”—a chicken embr: 
upon which human tissue had been 
grafted. Unlike laboratory animals 
now available to experimental bio}: 
gists, it reacts to germs peculiar to hu 
man beings, and in human fashion. 


Diet, Long Life 


Last February, Professor Arthu! 
Banta of Brown University gave a biz 
push forward to the study of longev' 
ty and its causes. After experimentin 
for five years, he announced that wate: 
fleas starved in youth, then fed plent: 
fully thereafter, lived to comparativ: 
ly prodigious ages (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 19). 

Last week, longevity studies ha: 
received another big push. At the an 
nual meeting of the American Insti 
tute of Nutrition, held at Baltimor: 
Md., three Cornell University scien 
lists reported complete success i! 
prolonging the life of rats throug! 
diet. Like the methods of Dr. Banta 
their technique consisted mainly 0! 
starving their subjects in youth, bu! 
giving them plenty in later life. 

Unlike Dr. Banta, however, Drs 
McCay, Maynard and Sperling were in- 
terested in the mature as wel] as the 
mere quantity of food. They fed 
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white rats on diets which included 
vitamins and minerals necessary to 
<ystain life, but which excluded foods 
high calorie content such as fats, 
potatoes, bread and other starches. 
\t an age corresponding to 60 years 
n humans, when rats ordinarily die, 
the laboratory rats were not only 
Jive, but actually immature. More- 
ver, they were free from hardening 
the arteries and other diseases of 
d age common to rats and humans 
ike. Increasing the calorie content 
| their diet finally produced maturity. 
| chosen cases, this -~was accomplish- 
| so slowly that severa] specimens 
ved to be 1,068 days old—correspond- 
ig to 107 years in human age, 
The moral thus pointed to any hu- 
in interested in long life was that 
the digestion of food in general and 
f food of high calorie content in par- 
icular engenders a_ life-shortening 
vear on the body. At the Institute 
eeting in Baltimore, four humans 
ho definitely were interested in this 
ioral—all scientists from the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota—revealed that a 
odestly anonymous one of their 
umber had lived for six months on a 
liet devoid of all fats. Miraculously, 
the nervous headaches from which 
had suffered for many years dis- 
ppeared, and he was able to work 
{5 hours a day without the slightest 
race of fatigue. 
<n —— 


Football in the Sky 


By studying the behavior of moving 
sodies and the action of light in travel- 
long distances, astronomers have 
been able to make important con- 
tributions to the science of physics. 
By and large, however, astronomers 

e like collectors of tropical fish- 

ixious to find out and classify every- 
thing in their field, regardless of its 

sefulness. 

Distinguished Dr. Harlow Shapley 
if Harvard University, therefore, was 

happy man last week. In the Har- 

rd Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., 
had studied photographic plates 
ceived from another Harvard Ob- 
rvatory at Blomfontein, South Africa. 
\xamination of the plates revealed a 
strange phenomenon. 

Star systems are divided by astrono- 
ners into three groups—globular clus- 
ers, with great concentrations of 
stars in their centers; Magellanic 
clouds, which resemble the Milky 
Way; and spheroidical galaxies, which 
ire round like globular clusters but 
misty like Magellanic clouds. What 
the Harvard Observatory had turned 
up, however, was neither cluster, 
galaxy nor cloud but something which 
had some of the characteristics of all 
three and looked like a football. 

Located in the southern sky behind 
the constellation Sculptor, the new 
System may prove to be the first mem- 
ber in an entirely new family of star 
systems. Meanwhile, Dr. Shapley 
thought, his football—measuring an 
estimated 38,000,000 billion miles from 
end to end—was at least a sizeable 
addition to the known universe. 








BUSINESS 
FCC onA. T. & T. 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is the world’s great- 
est single corporation. Its assets of 
more than five billion dollars exceed 
those of any other business in exist- 
ence. Together with its 200 subsidia- 
ries, it employs 300,000 workers, and 
its stockholders number nearly 750,- 
QUU persons. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is the world’s out- 
standing example of corporate monop- 
oly. It controls 90 per cent of the 
telephone business and owns 98 per 
cent of the long distance telephone 
wires in America, a nation with half 
the earth’s total telephone facilities. 
It has patents on inventions vital to 
radio, movies, newspaper publishing, 
surgery and medicine. 

That the telephone business, for 
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Walker Took a Corporate Colossus to Task 


efficiency’s sake, must be monopolistic 
was recognized long ago, As A. T. 
& T.’s monopoly continued to swell, 
however, it was also recognized that 
the monopoly might have to be con- 
trolled. It was not an unnatural de- 
velopment, therefore, that in 1934 the 
newly established Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was charged by 
Congress with making a complete in- 
vestigation of A. T. & T. 

Last week, the first results of that 
study were before the public. After 
two and a half years of intensive 
work that cost the government $1,500,- 
000 and A. T. & T. twice that much, 
the FCC sent to the Senate and House 
Interstate Commerce Committees a 
1,065-page report by 57-year-old Paul 
A. Walker, commissioner in charge of 
the inquiry. 

Gist of Walker’s report was that 
A. T. & T. was a highly’ inefficient 
organization, that the price of that 
inefficiency was paid by the public 
in the form of high phone rates, and 
that the proper solution was stringent 
government regulation. In elaborate 
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detail, the Pennsylvania-born Quaker 
charged the corporate colossus with 
such practices as these: 

g@ A. T. & T. worked consistently 
to the advantage of A. T. & T. stock- 
holders at the expense of phone users. 
Walker noted that despite three de- 
pressions, the company had earned 
heavy profits and paid fat dividends 
since 1900, while phone rates had been 
substantially reduced only recently. 

@ Western Electric, A. T. & T.’s 
huge manufacturing subsidiary, fixed 
prices for apparatus and equipment 
without regard to costs, and those 
prices were passed on to the public 
in high phone bills, 

@ Standardization had resulted in 
retention of ineflicient equipment and 
the suppression of new inventions 
(such as the one-piece hand phone) 
at the expense of the public. 

These and many other “inefficient” 
practices, Walker contended, might be 
eliminated in such a way that phone 
rates could be slashed 25 per cent 
without cutting the corporation’s earn- 
ings. Toward this end, he advocat- 
ed Congressional action empower- 
ing the FCC to: (1) review, approve 
or disapprove all A. T. & T. policies 
and practices; (2) regulate the costs 
and prices of telephone apparatus and 
equipment; (3) regulate A, T. & T. 
financing completely. 

Criticism of Walker’s report did not 
take long in coming, Walter S. Gifford, 
once a $10-a-week clerk who became 
A. T. & T.’s $206,000-a-year president 
in 1925, blasted the findings as “alto- 
gether one-sided” and attacked the 
proposed 25-per-cent rate reduction as 
“absurd.” Gifford found some sup- 
port from another FCC member, T. A. 
M. Craven, who objected that the 
company had been given no opportu- 
nity to argue its case during the in- 
vestigation and asserted that “the 
telephone service in this country is, 
in general, excellent.” 

Indication that Walker’s report 
might not reflect the sympathies of the 
full Commission came when Chairman 
Frank R. McNinch emphasized that it 
had been merely “proposed” by its 
author and that the FCC would pre- 
sent its own report later on, From 
this, many concluded that the eventual 
Congressional action would not em- 
body all of Walker’s drastic sugges- 
tions. Few doubted, however, that 
the most stringent regulation in its 
62 years of existence was in store for 
the world’s number one corporation. 


“Hows” for Hotelmen 


One of the great grievances of the 
men who manage the 29,000 hotels in 
the United States is the bustling desire 
of Americans to travel abroad instead 
of seeing America first. Another great 
grievance is the fact that comparative- 
ly few Europeans visit this country, 

In every state of the Union, from 
California, whose 3,500 hotels make it 
foremost in number, to Delaware, with 
only 33 hotels, the prime concern of 
hotelmen is to keep their 1,500,000 
rooms filled and swell their annual 
receipts of $720,000,000 by attracting 
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the patronage not only of native trav- 
elers but of foreigners as well. Some 
advice along this line was at hand last 
week after the 11th annual convention 
of the Hotel Sales Managers Associa- 
tioon. Distributing their meetings im- 
partially in Atlantic City, N. J., be- 
tween the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall and 
the Hotel Chelsea, scores of hotel man- 
agers and promotion men heard these 
suggestions from these men: 

@ From Lucius Boomer, president 
of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City: Push a campaign to attract 
foreign visitors in order to equalize 
the ratio whereby American travelers 
spend eight dollars in Europe for 
every dollar spent by European trav- 
elers in this country. 

@ From Jack Jones, vice president 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute: 
Launch another coordinated campaign 
to have Americans “See America 
First.” This would lead Americans 
to do in this country between 25 and 
65 per cent of the traveling they now 
de abroad. 

@ From W. H. White, American 
manager of the travel agency of Thom- 
as Cook & Son: “It might be worth- 
while for American hotels to show 
special courtesy to foreign visitors, 
such as foreign hotels show us. Over 
there, not a bellhop, but an assistant 
manager would escort us to a room, 
and he would stay there until sure 
that everything was satisfactory.” 

One other “how” was of special in- 
terest to the hotelmen. This, telling 
how to aim their advertising and pro- 
motion material, came from Bernard 
Lichtenberg, president of the Institute 
of Public Relations, New York: 

“Forget the bankers and stock brok- 
ers. Go after United States Senators 
and Congressmen, Mayors and State 
bosses and other new rich ... Keep 
your eyes on the amusement indus- 
tries. Walt Disney’s gross and net 
this year make Vincent Astor and 
Sonny Whitney look like a pair of 
minnows, Crooners are more valua- 
ble to you than bank presidents.” 


oe 


Briefs 


@ More than three-quarters of all 
farm vehicles will be equipped with 
rubber tires within another decade, 
S. B. Robertson, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Company, predicted 
last fortnight. He estimated that last 
year £19,000,000 was spent for tractor 
and other farm vehicle tires, while 
in 1933 the volume was less than §$1,- 
000,000. By 1948, he prophesied, it 
would run to $100,000,000 a year. 

g@ Celebrating the fifth anniversary 
of legal beer last week, the United 
Brewers Industrial Foundation an- 
nounced that in that period the indus- 
try had paid $1,600,000,000 in Federal 
and state taxes, spent $1,000,000,000 
on construction, equipment and trans- 
portation, and had paid $300,000,000 
to malt and hops farmers. At the same 
time, the Wine Institute announced 
that Americans drank 65,100,000 gal- 
lons of wine last year, compared to 
60,400,000 in 1936 and 56,629,000 in the 
pre-prohibition record year, 1914, 











SCHOOLS 
Outlook of Youth 


In 1894, when Owen D. Young was 
graduated from little St. Lawrence 
University in Canton, N. Y., the out- 
look for college youth was not en- 
couraging. Coxey’s army of unem- 
ployed was marching on Washington, 
railroads were tied up by strikes, and 
hard times were on the land. 

Last week, the outlook for college 
youth was scarcely more encouraging. 
After the most gruelling depression in 
history, a second slump had hit busi- 
ness. New York City reported 400,000 
citizens between 16 and 24 years of age 
unable to find work. Colleges and 
universities the nation - over -found 
openings for their next June grad- 
uates off 10 to 50 per cent. 

Perhaps recalling the circumstances 
of his own graduating days, Young, 
now a vastly successful corporation 
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Young’s Group Looked at Youth’s Outlook 


lawyer and official, was heading an 
inquiry into how the outlook for 
youth was affecting the outlook of 
youth, Chairmanned by him, the 
American Youth Commission had in- 
vestigated the political and economic 
convictions of 13,528 “typical” young 
men and women from 16 to 24 years 
old in the state of Maryland. To its 
sponsor, the American Council on 
Education, it reported last week. 

Chief discovery of Young’s commis- 
sion was that 91.5 per cent of the youth 
queried believed relief for the jobless 
a valid responsibility of the Federal 
government. 

Coupled with this view, the com- 
mission found, was a lack of interest 
in government and a sturdy cynicism 
about things political. Only 55 per 
cent of those eligible had ever voted. 

Chief motive for not voting turned 
out to be confirmed skepticism about 
the electoral system. Of the total, 
4,200 doubted that candidates were 
often chosen on their merits. Politi- 
cal pul] was cited by 28.7 per cent as 
the answer to election; money, graft 
and bribery by 26.1 per cent; propa- 
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ganda and false promises by 8.1 ) 
cent. Typical voluntary comments . 
politics were: 

q “If they’re not crooked when th. 
go in, they are when they come out 

g “All politicians are crooked . 
they wouldn’t be politicians.” 

q “They give you a cigar and 
glass‘ of whisky, and you vote t!} 
way they want.” 

——— ee 


“Penny Revolt” 


American college youth has con) 
a long way since the days when th: 
wildest student prank was to filch th 
clapper from the chapel bell. In r 
cent years, students by the thousand 
have sought to dramatize their socia! 
ideas by protests ranging from strik: 
to organized boycotts, 

However, it was left to Renssela 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., las! 
week to use about the weirdest dram: 
tization of a protest that any collex: 
group had yet thought up. Before th 
students were through they had ups«! 
the organizations of the city’s for 
commercial banks and thrown ini: 
chaos the sales and prices of alm: 
every merchant in town. 

The student plan, originated by |! 
14 members of Phalanx, senior hono 
ary society of the college, was 
protest against “hidden taxes” in th 
sale of merchandise. They had esti 
mated that 25 per cent of every dol! 
purchase represented governments! 
“hidden taxes;” their solution was t{o 
try to “corner” the supply of pennic: 
in Troy. To this end, they toured th: 
city and bought up all pennies in the 
hands of shopkeepers, all of whom 
thought they could get new supplics 
from the banks. But the students 
promptly followed up by taking «|! 
the pennies in each bank. In one bank, 
using fraternity funds and invidiua! 
contributions, they handed over $1,()\\) 
in bills and received 100,000 pennics 

When the student “raid” was over, 
Phalanx had garnered a quarter of « 
million pennies ($2,500), weighin: 
more than a ton, and banks and stores 
were pleading with nearby towns {0 
rush new supplies of the coppers. !n 
the penny shortage, Troy merchants 
had to slice prices to even figures b« 
cause they could not make chang 

Next day the members of Phalan: 
enlisted most of the college’s studen! 
body of 1,400 and all the collegians 
began to pay an even 25 per cent of 
every purchase in pennies. Thus th: 
famine of pennies was followed by a 
feast that all but glutted storekeepers 
tills. Impressed with their own suc- 
cess, the Rennselaer students talked o! 
forming a national organization, the 
TaxCENTinels. Lending distinguish- 
ed impetus to the movement, Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Hotchkiss, president of Rens- 
selaer, bought the first TaxCENTine! 
membership card and $5 worth of 
pennies. “I think,” he said proudly. 
“that this affair will get other people 
tax conscious.” He admitted, how- 
ever, that the penny revolt might well 
be taken “as a sure sign of spring” 
at college. 
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t | Do you think that you enjoy the flavor ? Now let go. Immediately the flavor re- 
, : . 
. of tobacco chiefly through your sense » turns... proving that you enjoy the fla- 
“a of taste? Then make this astonishing test. vor of tobacco chiefly through your sense 
Pinch your nostrils together while smok- of smell. Flavor, you see, is produced only 
3 ing. Notice that your tobacco becomes flat partly by the tongue...largely by delicately 
iT a "3 
... tasteless... flavorless! keen nerves at the hack of the nose. 
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! ' How we found FLAVOROMA 
f ' JUST PUSH IT 
or you: TOGETHER... 
; : = ; ae “are ees Y. AS YOU USE UP 
In 4 Flavor depends mostly on your sense of RE = Pepeneteroncton 
} . . s 
j smell, Knowing this, we set out to pro- 
be uee a pipe tobacco that would appeal 
~ to the senses of both taste and smell...in 
exactly the right proportions to produce 
in finer flavor. 
4 And finally—in HALF & HALF—we pro- 
: duced a blend with the very special 
rs quality we were looking for... combin- me" 
‘ a Ee — 
ing taste and aroma in exactly the right THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
he Ps proportions, tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 


; ; m fi ast load. (Patent No. 1,770,920. 
We call that exclusive quality FLA- down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


— VOROMA. It will add a richer, fuller Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


e) pleasure to the comfort and enjoyment 


vou get from your pipe. 
as, 
Buy HALF & HALF today. Taste for AND 
vourself why FLAVOROMA is switching wary. 


so many pipe-smokers to this finer- 
flavored tobacco. | FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 


Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Company 
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Gross Distortion 


In the past few weeks, Americans 
have been seeing what politics can do 
when it works without conscience or 
common sense. They have been see- 
ing a campaign whose contents consist 
mainly of intellectual dishonesty, 
cheap demagoguery, stubborn igno- 
rance, and endless oratorical drool. 

This is the campaign that has been 
directed with increasing intensity 
against the Federal Reorganization 
Bill. It has been a campaign of mis- 
representation and gross distortion; 
it has wholly abandoned dull fact for 
terrifying fancy; in the halls of Con- 
gress, over the radio, in the press, it 
has raised an issue than can be rival- 
ed in make-believe only by something 
out of fairyland. The spectacle is 
not a pretty one. 

By the time these words appear in 
print, the Federal Reorganization Bill 
may have been definitely approved or 
rejected by Congress. Whatever the 
outcome, however, it should be of 
some interest to consider the char- 
acter of the fight waged against this 
plan to bring a degree of executive 
efficiency to government. It should 
be of some interest because it in- 
volves what is generally known as a 
sense of responsibility in high places. 
And because it involves that, it in- 
volves such personal and impersonal 
mediums of expression as National 
legislators, columnists, radio person- 
alities and newspapers. These medi- 
ums reach the eyes and ears of mil- 
lions of persons daily; in that way, 
they exercise considerable influence 
over public opinion; for that reason, 
they should have a particular sense of 
responsibility. But how much of that 
sense have some of them shown? 

Basically, the Federal Reorganiza- 
tion Bill is a dull but fairly important 
piece of legislation. It would give the 
President power to effect a much- 
needed reshuffling of agencies in the 
executive branch of government, It 
would give this power with restric- 
tions—ultimate control over reorgani- 
zation would not rest with the Presi- 
dent but with Congress. In consider- 
ing the fight waged against it, certain 
other facts are worth remembering: 
(1) ever since Taft, every President 
has advocated governmental reorgani- 
zation in one form or another; (2) 
President Hoover requested drastic 
reorganizing powers, and in the clos- 
ing days of his Administration receiv- 
ed them; (3) when he first came to 
office, President Roosevelt received 
unconditional powers to reorganize 
but was too busy with other problems 
ever to use them; (4) the powers given 
Hoover and the powers first given 
Roosevelt were much more sweeping 
than those asked for in the bill of 
recent weeks, 

Before the big fight started the facts 








of the case, like the bill, seemed as 
clear as they were dull—most of them 
too technical to be of much general 
interest to the public. But then, al- 
most overnight, the opposition form- 
ed. Suddenly the dull fact was drama- 
tized until it was made to appear 
terrifying. In the process, of course, 
the true story was lost entirely. In 
its place, there appeared a wild and 
fantastic interpretation that the Fed- 
eral Reorganization Bill was a sly 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, an indirect 
grab for power, a measure that 
would lead inevitably to dictatorship. 

When historians get around to writ- 
ing about the progress of government- 
al reorganization in the United States, 
they will probably divide the opposi- 
tion into two broad classes. The first 
class will be made up of those who de- 
liberately distorted facts in an effort 
to defeat the bill for the sole purpose 
of making the President lose political 
prestige in the eyes of the nation. The 
second class will be made up of sin- 
cere but mistaken critics—those who 
reacted emotionally to the shouts of 
“dictatorship” but who never took the 
trouble to study the bill they opposed. 

In these two broad classifications 
fall several national legislators, sev- 
eral columnists, at least one important 
radio personality and not a few news- 
papers. Because of their positions of 
prominence, one would expect that 
they would speak sense, or at least fry 
to know what they were talking about 
before they talked. But no less than 
the demagogues who were thinking 
only of the 1938 and 1940 political 
campaigns, they misrepresented facts, 
played up a false issue, spoke glibly 
and absolutely erroneously about the 
powers the Reorganization Bill would 
give and take away. As cases in 
point, it was known long ago that 
nothing in the bill would material- 
ly affect the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and that the Comptroller General- 
ship was really a_ highly-overrated 
office. Even so, the sincere but mis- 
taken critics kept talking about how 
the bill would ruin the Civil Service 
and do irreparable harm by affecting 
the Comptroller Generalship. Accord- 
ingly, what with uninformed alarm- 
ists shouting in Congress, what with 
certain large newspapers calling it 
“Dictatorship Bill” in their headlines, 
it was not long before an impres- 
sionable public began to believe that 
all the sound and the fury signified 
something. 

And so it was that the telegrams 
and letters (a good part of them ar- 
ranged by propaganda devices) began 
to rain down on Congress, For these 
a well-known clergyman was partly 
responsible. In a radio address, he 
had told his listeners: “Unless you 
come to the rescue, your liberties will 
have been traded...” And in the 
House of Representatives, as the mes- 
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sages poured in, a responsibly situ... 
legislator irresponsibly shouted: ‘| 
people are inflamed almost to the }. 

of revolution .. .” 

Thus, the gross distortion cre:: 
something that just did not exist; {! 
more confusion was added to the «: 
fusion of the times; thus, a perfe: 
sane bill was coupled with the {.; 
rors of “dictatorship.” Under the 
cumstances, no fair-minded pe: 
could escape the feeling that < 
work had been done and that (i 
work would keep on being done u:\\| 
people in places of trust and respon. 
sibility developed a _ proportion:t 
sense of both. 


€ 
Ah, Woman! Bah, Man! 


We believe it was a young lady be: ir. 
ing the unusual name of Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary who, in answer to » 
question as to what little girls were 
made of, said they were made of 
“sugar and spice and all that’s nice.” 
Contrary Mary, or someone (it must 
have been a woman), then gave the 
further opinion that little boys were 
made of “snips and snails and pupp) 
dogs’ tails.” 

No one at the time bothered to in- 
quire what women and men were 
made of. And we've often wondered 
why. Obviously, we thought, there 
should be a redefinition when the 
little girls and the little boys became 
big girls and big boys. But now we 
think we have the answer: there just 
isn’t any change as the children grow 
older. Sweet little girls become sweet 
young women and nasty little boys 
become nasty young men. 

We deduced all this from the re- 
ports made at a meeting of the eastern 
branch of the American Psychological 
Association (see page 10). For ¢- 
ample, the report of Dr. Philip \. 
Kitay of Teachers College, Colum)ia 
University, brought out these facts in 
answer to a questionnaire: 

@ More than 90 per cent of both 
men and women agree that “women 
are more interested in the _ trivi:! 
things of life.” 

q@ Men strongly supported the gen- 
eral belief that “women were frail 
and delicate creatures who could not 
do any of the world’s work that in- 
volved strain.” 

The result is a composite picture 
of woman as a timorous creattire bus) - 
ing herself in unimportant trifles an 
likely to break out in hysterics at t 
sound of a roughly uttered “G: 
cious.” Thus, she is still “sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice,”—but useless. 

As for the men, the results of Dr. 
Kitay’s report brought out that men 
were fostering the belief in woman's 
frailty because “this was an effectiv: 
way to keep women from competin 
with men.” Then, too, the men we! 
found to have a somewhat looser oul- 
look on morals than women. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that com- 
pared with women or standing alone, 
men do not tred the same hallowed 
ground as women, They are stil! 
“snips and snails and puppy dogs’ 
tails.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 











7 HEN the Democrats occupied 
W Washington in 1933 they looked 
around and noted coldly that the capi- 
tal’s architecture smacked of Repub- 
licanism. Among assorted statues of 
Frederick the Great, Joan of Arc, and 
the Court of Neptune, there were 
onuments to four Republican Presi- 
- nis but to only two Democratic 
Tr esidents, To the greatest Democrat, 
+ nas Jefferson, there was no monu- 

ent t at all. 


4 movement to do something about 
lefferson sprang up. In the House of 
Representatives, John J. Boylan, a 
Manhattan Tammany Democrat, was 

ned chairman of a Thomas Jeffer- 

1 Memorial Commission. John Rus- 
sell Pope was hired as architect. 

lhree years ago the plans were pub- 
lished. They pictured the Memorial 


: round temple plunked down in 


end, ladies in riding pants wobble 
along on bicycles. Canoists paddle 
around singing Bei Mir Bist Du 
Schoen. During low tide there is a 
strong smell of fish. It is on these 
simple shores that the Memorial Com- 
mission would put an Etruscan temple. 

2) Against the architect. Pope was 
a classicist. His stamp is all over 
Washington’s architecture. His Na- 
tional Archives Building, a majestic 
mausoleum for America’s documents, 
best illustrates his talent. It is a 
talent to which many modern archi- 
tects object, arguing that Washington 
has enough big self-conscious wed- 
ding-cake buildings, enough domes 
and pillars. They want a design that 
reflects America rather than the gran- 
deur that was Rome, 

Unlike the critics of his proposed 
memorial, Jefferson himself liked 
domes and pillars and architectural! 
dogma. It was he who introduced 
the classic note in Washington public 
buildings. When the Capitol was 
being planned he wrote to the city 





Thomas Jefferson Would Probably Have Approved Plans for This Memorial to Him 


e middle of the tidal basin. Pat- 
rned on the Pantheon of Rome 
(which in turn is patterned on the 
early Etruscan temples), it was to be 
set on a circle of steps, with pillars 
ll the way around, and a low dome. 
ie design raised a howl because it 
ant destroying many Japanese cher- 
trees. Art critics objected to the 
ction of “another ameaningless pile 
marble.” Back went the design to 
architect. 
Last August Pope died, but last Week 
is amended design for a Jefferson 
emorial was posthumously before 
the public and Congress was being 
isked for $500,000 to build it. The 
ew site, on the south bank of the 
dal basin, would exile only a few 
herry trees; but the building would 
ill be a Pantheon, Critical reaction 
boiled down to two objections: 
1) Against the site. The tidal basin 
_a charming and unpretentious body 
of water that was put where it is for 
a purpose: to flush the Potomac har- 
bor of debris. -At one end, fishermen 
Stand and snag shad. At the other 


architect, Major Charles L’Enfant, 
that he preferred “some one of the 
models of antiquity which have had 
the approbation of thousands of 
years.” If he were alive today, he 
would probably side with the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Commission, 


Climbing Tomato 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE 
Enormous Fruits ect in 
form. Thick, solid and deli- 
cious flavor.’ Weigh from 1 to 
3 tbs. each. Attaina height of 
12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- 
tities of very delicious fruits. 

Fine for slicing or for 
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Boss Pendergast 


“By God, we feed ’em and we 
vote ’em.” 

Thus, fat, blue-eyed and grey-haired 
Thomas Joseph Pendergast of Kansas 
City, Mo., has bluntly described his 
political philosophy. For years he 
has practiced as well as preached it, 
with the result that today, at 66, 
Pendergast is the undisputed head of 
the Democratic party not only in Kan- 
sas City but in all Missouri, 

Until the Kansas City municipal 
elections a fortnight ago, however, 
many believed Boss Pendergast’s re- 
gime was crumbling. A_ Federal 
court, investigating the Kansas City 
election scandals of 1936, had convict- 
ed many of his henchmen for ballot 
frauds. He had lost a fight against 
other Democrats to defeat the re- 
appointment of the Federal attorney 
prosecuting the cases. The state legis- 
lature, spurred by the election expose, 
had shoved through a Permanent Reg- 
istration law, which made false regis- 
tration of voters more difficult; and 
Governor Stark, who split with Pen- 
dergast after the Boss had sponsored 
him in 1936, appointed a bi-partisan 
election board to supervise balloting. 
These things, combined with the de- 
termined opposition of a coalition 
party, seemed to indicate that Boss 
Pendergast was on the way out. 

Yet, after the spirited voting of last 
March 29—notable because no one was 
killed or slugged—Pendergast’s ticket, 
with the exception of one councilman, 
was completely victorious.t This 
meant that Pendergast would continue 
to control every appointive office in 
every department of Kansas City’s 
government for another four years. 
Boss Pendergast was still supreme. 

As a youth, Tom Pendergast was no 
leader. One of Mr, and Mrs. Michael 
Pendergast’s nine children, he was 
born July 22, 1872, in St. Joseph, Mo. 
His father, an Irish immigrant, work- 
ed for a St. Joseph dry goods store, At 
the former Christian Brothers’ Col- 
lege and later at St. Mary’s College in 
Kansas, the only thing that distin- 
guished young Tom was his baseball 
playing. 

At 20, Tom Pendergast was called to 
Kansas City by an older brother 
James, a saloon-keeper and politician. 
Since the saloon was headquarters 
for a minor Democratic organization, 
controlled by James, the younger Pen- 
dergast was thoroughly schooled in 
both the liquor business and machine 
politics. Accordingly, when James 
died in 1911, Tom took over the leader- 
ship of the organization, which by that 
time dominated the tough First Ward 
on the Kansas City river front. 

In 1911, Tom Pendergast was an 
alderman. He had first been elected 

+ In the past, voting in ——_ City has been mark- 


ed by numerous brawls. In 1934, for example, four 
persons were killed and scores slugged. 





to the office in 1908 and kept it until 
1915, when he resigned. What he 
wanted to do was expand the power 
of his organization—to be a political 
boss, not merely an officeholder. “A 
political machine has got to have a 
boss,” he said later. “.,. You’ve got 
to have a boss to tell those guys with 
fancy names what to do...” 

Slowly but surely, Tom Pender- 
gast’s machine expanded. His con- 
trol, unhampered by civil service re- 
strictions, oozed from ward to ward 
until in 1926 he dominated all of 
Kansas City, and soon thereafter Jack- 
son County. By 1930, his influence 


had spread throughout the state. 


Since then, despite opposition of 


such newspapers as the Kansas City 


Star and groups of citizens who de- 
cry his “political dictatorship,” Pen- 
dergast’s power has continued to 





Harris & Ewing 


Pendergast’s Power Continues Supreme 


grow. He has shoved his candidates 
not only into municipal offices but 
also into the governor’s chair and into 
Congress.t Further, he has become a 
force in national politics, with a 
machine that carried Missouri’s 15 
electoral votes for Roosevelt in 1932 
and 1936. “National politics,” says 
Pendergast, “are just Kansas City on 
a big scale ,.. The fundamental secret 
is to get the vote registered—and 
then get it out . 

How Pendergast’s machine gets the 
vote registered, and how it then gets 
it out, was not officially exposed until 
1936. In that year, Federal authori- 
ties opened an investigation. In the 
subsequent trials and convictions, evi- 
dence disclosed such things as fraudu- 
lent registrations, “repeater” voting, 
ballot-box stuffing, and alliances with 
the underworld. In a primary elec- 
tion, for example, it was found that 
Kansas City’s second ward yielded 





tIn the last 10 years, only one anti-Pendergast 
Democrat has ome elected to represent Missouri in 
Congress. He is U. S. Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
— was ——— in 1933 after a campaign in which 
vigorously fought Pendergast. 
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2,918 more votes than there were ni: 
women and children in the ward. 
a result of such disclosures, man, 
Pendergast worker now languishe, 
prison and others still await trial. 
Even in face of this well-publiciz. 
political scandal, however, a majority 
of Kansas City’s citizens showed }.,; 
fortnight that they wanted to be ruled 
by Boss Pendergast. Like other s 
cessful bosses of the old school, 
holds approval by extending fav: 
Openly admitting bossism, he says | 
people support him because: 


I am honest with the people. I gi 
them a good government. I take ca 
of the poor. I give out all the job 
can find .. . I am the home relief 
Kansas City ...a political boss do: 
n’t have to be a grafter or a robber .. 
all he has to do is serve the publi 
make friends and do the right thin: 


Pendergast’s assertion that he has 
given Kansas City a “good govern- 
ment” is not entirely baseless, The 
police and fire departments are e'li- 
cient. The city school system has been 
kept out of politics. The city manager, 
who is selected by Pendergast’s coun- 
cilmen, always balances the budget. 
At the same time, Kansas City is 4 
“wide-open” town, with gambling ani 
even prostitution, some say, sancti 
ed by the city administration. 

Enemies of Pendergast have repeat. 
edly charged that his many business 
interests} have profited handsome! 
from city contracts because of his 
political overlordship. Although he 
has never answered them publicly, 
Pendergast privately has admitted that 
his power may help boost his compa- 
nies’ income, but denies that he baldly 
exerts pressure. Whether political 
pressure or business skill is the cause, 
he is said to be a millionaire. 

Besides ruling Kansas City and his 
businesses, Pendergast has two chief 
interests: his family and horse-racing. 
When in town, he spends most of his 
evenings with his wife, whom he mur- 
ried in 1907, and as many of his grown 
children (a son and two daughters) 
as happen to be present. A Catho- 
lic, he never carouses and is usually 
in bed at 9. He smokes cigarettes but 
seldom touches liquor. His suits, 
though well-tailored, are on the gaui) 
side. No orator, he never makes pub- 
lic speeches and insists he never |is- 
tens to others make them. His chic! 
vice is betting on horse races. 

Today, Pendergast is one of the | 
of the old-time political bosses. Sinc: 
the leaderless Tammany Hall collapsed 
in New York, his chief counterparts 
have been Frank Hague in New Jerse) 
and Edward Crump in Tennessee. On!) 
Crump’s organization, built on 4 
smaller scale, rivals Pendergast’s in 
concentrated power and length of its 
one-man domination. Under the cir- 
cumstances, future historians ma 
agree with Arthur Krock, top politica! 
writer for the New York Times. Pen- 
dergast, Krock wrote in 1936, is “the 
most powerful boss in America.” 


+ The chief of these are a ready-mixed concr 
company and a wholesale liquor concern. Other bus 
ness interests of Pendergast include a paving com- 
pany, oil distribution companies, a taxi company 
and the Riverside race track. 
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‘ajor Catholic Marital Forum 

ed a ; 

eru \ttendance by Roman Catholics at 
Pr < »-called marital forums is generally 
0] owned on by the Church. The rea- 
fav the moral law of the Church 
VS forbids divorce and birth control, 


hile non-Catholic, non-ecclesiastical 
hygiene groups usually study 
things and frequently endorse 


Lie ll. 
“] But that questions on such subjects 
in the minds of young Catholic 
r., n and women was made apparent 
1b! last week in a forum of the New York 
vince of Catholic College Clubs 
held in New York City. More than 
600 college and university students 
mbarded the two speakers with 
questions and when the co-education- 
sh 4] gathering was adjourned there were 
' | dozens of students asking more 
eoun- information, 
largets of the questions were the 
Rev. William P, O’Connor, professor 
of dogmatic theology at St. Joseph’s 
cti Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., and Dr. 
Frederick W. Rice, a New York City 
stetrician, After the Church’s po- 
sition on marital relations had been 
omelk stated by Father O’Connor, Dr. Rice 
- wie described two instances when, he said, 
th he pregnancy would generally not follow 
lich relationships. Dr, Rice said these 
re: (1) during the regular, rhythmic 
iods of sterility in women, and 
valdly (2) during the time when women are 
litical ursing.f 
“alse. To questions 
Cathohe morality, 
d his » vave these answefs: 


| D 


mn i- 


involving issues of 
Father O’Connor 


Ci ; the sexual act was the primary pur- 
»f his pose of marriage. Father O’Connor 
mar- iid that the act was a means to an 
rown end (procreation): “Some people may 
te ish that those actions were the pri- 
ry end but that doesn’t make it so.” 
uall G A girl asked why the Church 
nal uuld forbid removal of a child dur- 

pregnancy if it were known that 
audy other and child would both die at 
pub- birth. Father O’Connor replied that 
Church did not permit the direct 
“In that 
We can’t 


cl king of a life and added: 
‘e it’s nature’s trouble. 
7 vorry about that.” 
i ¢ A young man asked the views of 
he Church in the case of a wife di- 
cart vorcing her husband without his con- 
rs sent. Father O’€onnor explained that 
a Catholic man could not remarry in 
eo a uch a case, while the wife lived, be- 
S ause he marries “for better or for 
f it vorse and that is a case of the worse.” 
ci © Another young man asked why a 
i Catholic man could use his reason 
ti with regard to the rhythmic cycle or 
Pen- period of sterility but not with re- 
the + Most doctors do not regard either the rhythmic 


le or the nursing pectet as — 4 when conception 
m does not usually 





v1 the rhythmic to be birth ve 
com entive at least 90 per cent of the time, but U 
napa! Service doctors believe this aS 





Pr iblic Health 
too high. 





@ A male student asked whether 5 
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gard to contraceptives. Father O’Con- 
nor’s answer was that the second case 
acted against nature whereas the first 
did not. The young man pressed, 
“What if he used contraceptives dur- 
ing the period of sterility?” Said 
Father O’Connor: “He’d be crazy.” 
—- =e 


Briefs 


q In the last six years, 42,500 Jews 
from Germany have been permanent- 
ly settled in Palestine, the United 
Palestine Appeal announced last week, 
Cost of the colonization work in the 
past two years was $2,230,000. Four- 
fifths of the settlers were of German 
nationality, the rest mostly Polish. 
Nearly 60 per cent were between 2() 
and 30 years old, and 17 per cent were 
between 30 and 40. 

@ After 17 years of study “between 
fares,” Raymond Heintz, burly taxi 
driver of Pittsburgh, Pa., will soon 
become a Roman Catholic priest. His 
fellow drivers passed the hat to buy 
him a golden chalice, and the taxi 
company granted him “leaves of ab- 
sence” to attend courses at St. Vin- 
cent’s Seminary in Latrobe, Pa. 

@ Herman A, Petty last fortnight 
completed 59 years of unbroken at- 
tendance at the Sunday schoo] of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Wash- 
ington, N. J. A Sunday school pupil 
since the age of 10, Petty served 51 
years as the school’s secretary. Once 
forced to undergo an operation, he 
refused to enter the hospital until 
after the Sunday school session and 
was back in the school the following 
Sunday. 








Most people who wear plates or 
bridges suffer from a special 
kind of bad breath. Dentists call 
it—“denture breat 


You won’t know if you have it 
—but it can spoil your happiness. 
Friends will shudder— people 
avoid you! And the worst of it is 
that ordinary brushing cannot 
prevent it. Neither will mouth 
washes. For the odor comes from 
a@ mucin-scum that collects on 
plates and bridges. This scum 
soaks up germs and decay bac- 
teria and causes a vile odor that 
you cannot detect. 


One thing can stop “denture 
breath”—and that’s Polident! 
This new brushless cleaner for 
false teeth has won the ap- 
proval of thousands of den- 
tists. Users say it is a great 
blessing. 




















Polident not only purifies 


DoesYour Breath Broadcast- 
“T WEAR FALSE TEETH”? 


Play Safe— Be Sure— Use Polident 







START $1260 TO 
$2100 YEAR 
MEN—WOMEN. Common 

tion usually sufficient. 
pS eye for free 
Sivil Service book 


GOVERNMENT.) 
JOBS rye 


f »sitions and 

Full A Ue telling how 

to qualify for appointment, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. Dept. $ 178, Roc! Rochester, N. ester, N.Y. 


Usea HOME-STUDY STUDY 
COURSES 224¢H#7 


and SOLD 
SENSATIONAL BARGAINS FOR YOU!!! 


Educational! books and used ~ ts every kind 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Old eatablished c antees 
100 satis on every transaction. Write for I FREE il ted 
catalog and full detaila Send no money. Mail penny pos: teday! 


Nelson-Hall Compan), 744 Manhattan Bidg., 


NEW/ 


Aalional/ 
S$’ MIDGET 
| O) “POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
j tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ae copsen, Guaranteed, works immed i- 


rot: A Use anywhere in auto, bed, 
office, hotel, etc. NOT A a’ Ln ractical set that will bring you 
music vi Pay 


Et ETA ber i: 10k WF se. vs Dew. 72 23, Chicago, lil. 














AMAZING OFFE 


Pelumiaa 
VALUE FO 











TOMBSTONE Ge 


JOrn AWE 
Save up to50%.Monuments of en- 2 D536 — tees 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. om P 


wT 
aS + Pendant, rose gold finish 


Cy 

(a cave y, FOR selling only 4 boxes 9 
y) > ud Salve at 250 ea. 

wv) 


ee” «Order 4 boxes. Send No Money. 















Stylecraft Bracelet OR 









false teeth—but also removes all 
stain, tarnish and deposits. Makes 
breath sweeter—plates look bet- 
ter and feel better. Costs only 
30¢ at any drug store and lasts 
for many weeks. Money back if 
you are not delighted. 

























Cleans, Purifies Like Magic 


Put plate or bridge in % glass of water. 
Add a little Polident powder. Leave in 
10 to 15 min- 
utes — rinse— 
and it’s sweet 
and purified 
— ready to 
use! 
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Congress of Patriots 


The unknown colonist who, on 
April 19, 1775, fired “the shot heard 
’round the world,” unsuspectingly pro- 
vided an excuse for the world’s great- 
est organization of patriotic women, 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 

In Washington next week, 4,000 
delegates representing 143,000 lineal 
descendants of Revolutionary men and 
women will hold the society’s 47th 
annual Continental Congress, com- 
memorating the first battle of the 
Revolution. Activities will center 
around the national headquarters at 
Constitution and Continental Halls, 
two of the capital’s most impressive 
buildings, occupying an entire city 
block. 

From. Monday night, when diplo- 
mats and government officials will 
grace the elaborate opening ceremo- 
nies in flag-draped Constitution Hall, 
until the “brilliant” closing banquet 
on Saturday, the bustling Daughters 
will parade, sing, cheer and pass reso- 
lutions. Like sponges, they will ab- 
sorb ideas on “Our National Heritage,” 
the convention’s theme, to be relayed 
back home. 

The star of the Congress is always 
the President-General, who, during 
a three-year term, has a suite of of- 
fices in Washington, manages prop- 
erties worth millions, enjoys a $500 
monthly expense account with which 
to visit all the states of the Union. 
The incumbent, Mrs. William A. Beck- 
er of Newark, N. J., officially visited 
Europe last year, and will receive 
delegates at her annual reception next 
week in the gown she wore when 
presented at Buckingham Palace. 

Like most D. A. R. heads, Mrs. 
Becker was elected after a_ bitter 
squabble. This year, however, ad- 
vance strategy that makes the elec- 
tion look like a German plebiscite, 
leaves only one candidate for Presi- 
dent-General. She is Mrs. Henry M. 
Robert, Jr., dark-browed Annapolis 
widow; of Mayflower stock. She 
knows how to flick the parliamentary 
whip with grace and precision—her 
father-in-law wrote the nation’s stand- 
ard work on procedure in meetings, 
“Robert’s Rules of Order.” 

The D, A. R. was organized in 1890. 
William O. McDowell, great-grandson 
of a Revolutionary heroine, called on 
female descendants of Revolutionists 
to organize, after the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution had excluded them. 
Formal organization took place on 
October 11 when eighteen women met 
in Washington. Six years later they 
got a Federal charter as a quasi-public 
organization. 

Today, the Daughters have 2,503 
chapters in every state and five for- 
eign countries. They are ardent an- 
cester worshippers, and more fiercely 
“American” than the Revolutionists 





International 


No Election Fight Looms for Mrs. Robert 


themselves. (Most honored members 
are three old ladies who as “Real 
Daughters” of Revolutionary heroes, 
get pensions of $25 a month.) 

The D. A. R. is supported by mem- 
bership fees and contributions. This 
income finances two schools for under- 
privileged American children, Amer- 
icanization classes for immigrants at 
ports of entry, and citizenship manuals 
in 18 different languages. In addition, 
it pays for the education of 1,000 col- 
lege students each year and supports 
‘ampaigns against “subversive” in- 
fluences and for a strong national de- 
fense. Daughters distribute thou- 
sands of American flags annually. Of 
permanent worth are their efforts to 
preserve historical relics and genea- 
logical records, of which they have 
thousands in their libraries and mu- 
seums in Washington. 

Many a tourist has enjoyed the old 
trails and historic sites marked and 
restored by the D. A. R. Latest of 
these is the “Surrender Room” at 
Yorktown, Virginia, where the Revo- 
lution ended. It will be dedicated 
during the Congress next week. 


aS hier) 


q Ata concert in her honor in New 
York last week, Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
mother of the President, received the 
fifth annual award of the Albert Ein- 
stein Medal for Humanitarianism. She 
received it “not because she is related 
to anyone -.. but for herself, her 
great achievements, her broad sym- 
pathy ...” 

@ Some American men think they 
are boss, but Haruko Ichikawa, Japa- 
nese woman novelist disagrees. Re- 
turning to Tokyo the other day after 
a tour of the United States, she said 
America is a “woman’s country” and 
“it’s too bad to be an American man.” 
Furthermore, “American women are 


Path finde; 
The men 


proud and arrogant. 
timid before them to the point 
foolishness.” 

q Three years ago a slate of wo.) 
officers took over the running of {)\. 
town of Byron, Okla., from men, \ }), 


= 


had run it for 40 years. Last w. 
Mayor Bessie Lemons reported {| 
the women’s board had eliminated {}). 
town’s deficit and piled up a sur)), 
for the first time in Byron’s histor, 
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THREE SUMMER “CHARMERS” 


532—Never was there a more flattering afternoon 
frock than this! Every matron will like its trim pan 
soft bodice gathers, pointed collar, and soft sleev« 
Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 .requires 35% yards 
inch fabric. 

ne. yam love this crisp little frock 
cotton interpret in a colorful gingham, seersuck 


.or percale? Notice the buttoned-back, and unusua 


yoke-sleeves. Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. 4 
16 requires 35, yards 36 inch fabric. 

4591—Both these practical aprons come from 0 
simple design. One version is in percale, and anoth« 
in dainty chambray accented by crisp frills. Desig: 
ed for small, medium and large. Small apron ° 
quires 244 yards 36 inch fabric. 















New styles! Gay accessory tips! Send for our 
SPRING PATTERN BOOK and make ready for 
the new season with an up-to-minute wardrobe 
See the many dashing styles for the entire family— 
just bound to suit all needs! Get the benefit 
of the newest suggestions, and learn how toe add 
sparkle to your outfits with eye-catching acces- 
sories. Price of this book 15c; ce of patterns 
15e each; book and a pattern together, 25c, (Please 
remit coin.) Address: 
Pattern Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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~ MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

Her Jungle Love (Paramount): The 
Malayan jungle (Palm Canyon, Cali- 
fornia) blooms in its natural hues in 
his newest tropical thriller. Techni- 
olor photography by the pioneer 
color cameraman, Ray Rennahan, is 
excellent, but the story is trite. It 
ems to be merely another excuse to 
t the lithe-limbed Dorothy Lamour 
to a sarong, and to horrify audiences 











with cataclysms and gruesome native | 


tes. It opens with a typhoon and 
ost ends with the sacrifice of Miss 
Lamour, Ray Milland and Lynne Over- 
in to the crocodiles, but an earth- 
quake saves them, Jiggs, the chim- 
panzee, and Meewa, a tiger cub, will 
charm everyone, 
7 


* 


Joy of Living (RKO): Here’s an- | 


other goofy comedy that depends on 
prolonged stunting and not plot for 
laughs. Irene Dunne, who sings some 
tuneful new compositions, is a stage 
tar who can’t live on her radio earn- 

of $10,000 weekly because of 


) grasping family, (b) grasping gov- | 


ernment and (c) personal extrava- 
gance, Things get off to a good start 
when a Boston playboy (Douglas Fair- 


banks, Jr.) is arrested as a masher | 
saves the star from a mob | 
He is put on pro- | 


after he 

f autograph fiends. 
bation, under Miss Dunne’s ‘super- 
vision. From then on the story bogs 
down, although the New York night 
adventures of actress and charge do 
have their moments, Devotees of Alice 
Brady, Guy Kibbee and Eric Blore 
will find them up to par, 

* . . 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife (Para- 
mount): This Lubitsch adaptation of a 
French comedy is very funny at times, 
but seems much longer than it really 
is (85 minutes) because of a plot that 
drags all over Europe. Claudette 
Colbert, wily in bangs, and Gary 
Cooper, in good he-man form, are 
ubtle enough to make a series of 
rather racy situations amusing, but 
ot Shocking. She is the proud daugh- 
ter of an impoverished French aristo- 
crat (Edward Everett Horton, in grey 
hair and a mustache), and Cooper is a 
“o-getting American multi-millionaire. 
When she learns of his seven previous 
wives, she marries him for meanness 
(and a settlement of $100,000 a year), 
then remains sweetly, platonic. He 
tries to tame her but she wins. Good 
scenes: Cooper trying to buy only the 
top half of a pair of pajamas; Cooper 
on the march to spank his wife; Miss 
Colbert eating onions to repulse him. 


YARN SALE &N!T AN arcHan—10 BALLS $4 00 


These soft-textured 
warm wools come in all popular shades. 
YOU May specify any color desired. FREE 
With the order are included crochet hook 
and valuable instructions. Write also for 
800 FREE SAMPLES of hand knitting yarns 
and many other bargain _propositions. 


GLORIA YARN CO., Dept. B-2. 36 North Sth St., Phila, Pa. 











“MAN CAN NOW | 





Believes and teaches as follows:— 











TALK WITH GOD" 


—says noted Psychologist 


The Teaching which is bringing new life to 
a spiritually dead world 


“PSYCHIANA” 


FIRST—That there is no such thing as a “subconscious 
mind.” 

SECOND—That there is, in this universe, a FAR 
MORE POTENT and DYNAMIC POWER, the mani- 
festations of which have been erroneously credited 
to some other supposed power called the “subcon- 
scious mind.” 

THIRD—That this INVISIBLE DYNAMIC power is 
THE VERY SAME POWER that JESUS USED when 
He staggered the nations by His so-called “mir- 
acles,” and by raising the dead. 

FOURTH—That Jesus had NO MONOPOLY on this Power. 

FIFTH—That it is possible for EVERY NORMAL human being understanding 
spiritual law as He understood it TO DUPLICATE EVERY WORK THAT 
THIS CARPENTER OF GALILEE EVER DID. When He said “the things 
that I do shall YE DO ALSO”—He meant EXACTLY WHAT HE SAID. 

SIXTH—That this dynamic Power is NOT TO BE FOUND “within,” but has its 
source in a far different direction. 

SEVENTH—THAT THE WORDS OF THIS GALILEAN CARPENTER WENT A 
THOUSAND MILES OVER THE HEADS OF HIS HEARERS 2,000 YEARS 
AGO, AND ARE STILL A THOUSAND MILES OVER THE HEADS OF THOSE 
WHO PROFESS TO FOLLOW HIM TODAY, 

EIGHTH—That this same MIGHTY, INVISIBLE, PULSATING, THROBBING 
POWER can be used by anyone—AT ANY HOUR OF THE DAY OR NIGHT. 

NINTH—That when once understood and correctly used, this mighty Power is 
ABUNDANTLY ABLE, AND NEVER FAILS TO GIVE HEALTH, HAPPI- 
int Dg OVERWHELMING SUCCESS in whatever proper line it may be 

esired. 


DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON .. - 


one of the keenest psychological minds this country has ever produced, and one of the 
most earnest intense searchers into the spiritual realm believes, after years of experi- 
mentation and research that there is in this world today, an UNSEEN power or force, 
so dynamic in itself, that all other powers or forces FADE INTO INSIGNIFICANCE 
BESIDE IT. He believes that this power or force is THE VERY SAME POWER THAT 


JESUS USED. He believes fur- 
FREE! FREE! 


ther that the entire world, 
gr ngs eps. gga rgeggngapagigengen 


including the present church 
NO OBLIGATION INCURRED 


structure, MISSED IN ITS 
ENTIRETY the message that 
He came to bring. He believes 
that 
Every reader of this magazine is cordially invited to write 
“PSYCHIANA” for more details of this revolutionary teaching 
which is being discussed the ENTIRE WORLD ROUND. Dr. 
Robinson will tell you something of his years of search for the 
truth as he KNEW it must exist, and will give you a few facts 
connected with the founding of “PSYCHIANA.” NO OBLI- 
GATIONS WHATSOEVER. Sign your mame and address here. 





{Underwood & Underwoed 


Dr. FRANK B. ROBINSON 


Founder of “ Psychiana.” 
Author of “ America Awak- 
ening ”’—‘‘ The God Nobody 

Knows,” etc. 


The world is on the verge 

of the most stupendous 

spiritual upheaval it 
has ever experienced. 


ee 


Dr. Robinson may be heard every 
Sunday over following radio sta- 
tions: KGGM Albuquerque, KPMC 
Bakersfield, KIDO Boise, WMT 
Cedar Rapids-Waterloo, WJJD Chi- 
cago, KRNT Des Moines, KXO El 
Centro, KGU Honolulu, KHJ Los 


Street and Number 


Angeles, WTCN Minneapolis, KDON 
Monterey, KFXM San Bernardino, 
KGB San Diego, KFRC San Pran- 
cisco, KQW San Jose, KVOE Santa 
Ana, KDB Santa Barbara, KGA 
Spokane, KGDM Stockton, WIBW 
Topeka. 


ee 


SEND THIS TODAY 
to “PSYCHIANA,” Moscow, Idaho 


Copyright 1938 Dr. Frank B. Robinson ww - . - 
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WHY FISTULA 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 

er which threatens in neglected cases of 

stula. Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases. Get a 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
1682 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
which explains ‘these conditions. Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 
which has helped thousands of men and 
women without the usual hospital experi- 
ence. Write today. You will incur no 
obligation. Use the above address. 


Heal by th METHOD of LAYIN 
OF HANDS and by we | e WORD. Experi- 
enced healers you is wondrous D 
HEAL. T. Many n consider them- 
selves incurable sim because drugs have failed 
them. Their compat may not yield to material 


rewards will be yours. 


tcards Answer 
THE HEALING MINISTRY 
Box 2020, Dept. P, Asheville, N. C. 


For ready relief from the suffocat- 
ing agonies of asthmatic attacks, 
try Dr.Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR. 


The standby of thousands for over 
70 years, ASTHMADOR aids ia 
clearing the head—helps make 
breathing easier —allows restful 
sleep. At your druggist’sin powder, 
cigarette or pipe mixture form. 
For free sample write Dept. PA 


8. SCHIFFMANN ™ 





THIS IS THE FRIEND 
YOU SEEK! 


The famous European as- 
trologer, Professor SAHI- 
BOL LAKAJAT. He will 
state who are your friends, 
who your enemies, if suc- 


cess and happiness await 
you in marriage and spec- 


ulation; also information 
regarding travels, illness, 
happy and unhappy times, 
and a great deal more in- 
teresting details. 


Royal personalities have been astonished 
at the wonder of his great knowledge. 
Write him today, your proper name and 
address, the day, month and year of 
our birth, sex, if married or not, enclos- 
ng also a small lock of your hair for 
palping purposes. 

YOU WILL THEN RECEIVE A HORO- 
SCOPE ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

Postage to Holland is 5c. Kindly enclose 
20c in stamps (no coins) for postage and 
handling. His address is: 


PROFESSOR SAHIBOL LAKAJAT 
Dept. 649-E, Postbox 72, Den Haag, Llolland. 





PRESIDENCY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


the executive branch, one of Jackson’s 
first acts was to veto a bill recharter- 
ing the United States Bank. In this 
historic fight against predatory private 
banking interests, the proper exercise 
of his Constitutional check on Con- 
gress aroused that body to hysterical 
indignation. There went up a loud 
cry of “Unconstitutional!” and Henry 
Clay, Speaker of the House, issued a 
warning that might have been heard 
in Congress last week: “We are in the 
midst of a revolution rapidly tending 
toward the concentration of all power 
into the hands of one man.” Jackson, 
however, stood firm, and popular opin- 
ion sustained him. 

By 1860, the Presidency was regard- 
ed as so important and so strong that 
the election of a Republican named 
Abraham Lincoln was enough finally 
to cause South Carolina to secede 
from the Union, Faced with a Civil 
war, Lincoln found frequent occasion 
to ignore both Congress and the Con- 
stitution. His administration was un- 
doubtedly the most autocratic in the 
history of the Presidency. 


Ruling by decree, Lincoln to a large 
extent became his own legislature. 
In disregard of Congressional statute, 
he increased the size of the army and 
navy. In disregard of the Constitu- 
tion, he suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus for persons arrested by mili- 
tary authorities. Despite angry Con- 
gressional protest, he put into effect 
his own plan for reconstruction. 
Operating by no known authority, he 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 


In the term of Andrew Johnson, 
Lincoln’s successor, a jealous Con- 
gress passed the Tenure of Office Act, 
which made the President’s power to 
remove executive officials dependent 
on Congress. Johnson defied the act by 
removing Secretary of War Stanton, 
and was promptly impeached. He 
escaped conviction by one slim vote, 
and Stanton resigned. Nevertheless, 
ihe question of presidential appoint- 
ment and removal, vital as it was to 
the Chief Executive’s control over 
subordinates was fought bitterly in 
two later administrations. 

Under a modified Tenure of Office 
Act, Rutherford B. Hayes successfully 
asserted his Constitutional right to re- 
move three appointive customs offi- 
cials. Grover Cleveland removed 634 
government officers, and finally won 
repeal of the Tenure of Office Act. In 
their assertion of rights, both Hayes 
and Cleveland, like Jackson before 
them, had been supported by the peo- 
ple. Cleveland concluded: “The Pres- 
idency is primarily the people’s office” 
—it was well to remember that of all 
the elective officers of the nation, only 
the President and Vice President were 
elected by the nation as a whole. In 
that sense, the Presidency could lay 
claim to a burden of responsibility far 
greater than that ever felt in the sec- 
tionally-elected Congress. 

Something besides the popular na- 


Pathfinder 


ture of the Presidency, however, se: 
ed to have been settled once and 
all: that the Presidential power to 
point was also the power to rem 
and that removal power was not 

ject to Congressional approval.; ‘1 
was simply recognition of the Co: 
tutional fundamental that the ex: 
tive and the legislature are sepa: 
and may not encroach on each oi! 
except through checks and bala: 

How, then, were the executive 
legislative branches of governmen! {, 
be connected? As chiefs of their |), 
litical parties, Thomas Jefferson 
Andrew Jackson had used their 
fluence to secure desired legislat 
Theodore Roosevelt returned to t! 
practice, and established a cordial! 
lationship between himself and Josey) 
Cannon, Speaker of the House. Whee. 
as most previous Presidents had been 
content merely to recommend laws to 
Congress, Roosevelt and Cannon 
ed hand in hand to secure legislation 
“In practice,” Roosevelt explained, 
“the executive is, or ought to be, )- 
culiarly representative of the people 
as a whole ... Therefore, a good 
executive must take an active interest 
in getting the right kind of le: 
lation .. .” 

After Taft had ignored Rooseve'!t's 
lead in this matter, there came Wils: 
with an even broader idea about the 
Presidency: “The President is at |i! 
erty, both in law and in conscience, 
to be as big a man as he can.” Wilson 
revived the practice, discarded afier 
Jefferson, of delivering his messages to 
Congress in person, Like Theodore 
Roosevelt, he worked closely with his 
party leaders in Congress. His admin- 
istration was a high water mark in the 
passage of important legislation, Head- 
ing the nation during its greatest wir 
since the time of Lincoln, Wilson 
exercised nearly as much power as 
the Civil War President. 

WHITE HOUSE TODAY: As a resu!! 
of the excited cries set up in some 
quarters against the Reorganization 
Bill, it has occurred to many to ask 
just how powerful the White House is 
today. Symbolizing the executive 
branch of government, its influence 
during the past five turbulent years 
has been felt more than at any ti: 
since the World war. As in the days 
of Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roo 
velt and Wilson, the strong perso! 
ity who dwells and works inside ! 
brought the weight of the White Hou 
to bear on both the legislative and 
judicial branches of government. 

Asked in 1931 what powers he wou! 
want from Congress if he were elec!- 
ed President, Franklin D. Rooseve!! 
is reputed to have answered: “Plent) 
During the first three months of bh 


administration, the now historic “Hu- 
In one 


dred Days,” he got “plenty.” 


t That the President may remove any appoint 
officer of a purely executive agency without the 
sent of Congress, a ed of Congressional statu! 
the contrary, was decided by the Supreme Court in t 
Myers case in 1926. Sudictal precedent seems to ind 
cate, however, that Congress may limit the Pr: 
dent’s power of removal in the case of quasi-judic 
quasi- ative In establishing the Fede 
Trade ssion, for instance, Congress made 
pista that commissioners 
onl t the Pre 
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-ense, it could be said that the emer- 
gency laws then passed made him a 
“dictator,” just as in another day Lin- 
oln and Wilson were “dictators.” 


By passage of the National Indus- 
rial Recovery Act, President Roose- 
elt received extraordinary powers to 
-egulate industry. Other laws passed 

the early years of the New Deal 
powered him to do the following: 


1) To establish vast agencies for 
lief and recovery; (2) to devalue 
he dollar by as much as 50 per cent; 
') to regulate or prohibit the ex- 

portation of silver or gold or cur- 
ency in time of emergency; (4) to 
egulate or prohibit the exportation 
importation of silver at any time; 
acting with the approval of the 

C, to close any registered stock ex- 
hange for 90 days; (6) to conclude 
eciprocal trade agreements with oth- 

countries without Congressional 
pproval; (7) to raise or lower tariff 
uties by as much as 50 per cent; 
4) to evoke an arms embargo against 

igerents merely by declaring “that 
re exists a state of war” abroad; 
9) to exercise discretionary powers 
n agricultural crop control; (10) to 
quotas for sugar importations 
m U. S. possessions abroad, 


Vith the exception of the regulatory 
hority granted President Roosevelt 
ler NRA—which was unanimously 
alidated by the Supreme Court— 
| these powers have been renewed, 
until 1939, some until 1942. At 
st three—those relating to silver, 
sold and currency and to the arms 
bargo—have no time limit. Because 
these powers, Roosevelt will leave 
White House stronger than it 
when he entered it. Because of 
eni, he may rightly be called the 
st powerful peacetime President in 
story. In addition, he has revived 
great effect the Jeffersonian tradi- 
i (almost completely neglected by 
Coolidge and Hoover) of using his 
lence as a party leader to obtain 
passage of legislation. Moreover, 
tours and his “fireside chats” have 
phasized more than ever before 
the White House is peculiarly re- 
nsible to the nation as a whole. 
BOGEY MAN: Like almost every 
‘rong President before him, Frank- 
lioosevelt has been obliged to fight 
inst the “dictatorship” bogey man. 
icv. Charles E. Coughlin, the Detroit 
idio priest,” scarcely a week after 
ocating an authoritarian form of 
vernment for the United States, 
ixotically made the dictatorship 
irge two weeks ago. As a result, 
least 80,000 of the 150,000 tele- 
ams which the Senate received 
ore its passage of the Reorgan- 
ation Bill were guessed to have 
»een inspired by Coughlin. Whether 
not it was a deliberate attempt to 
nisinform the public, his appeal was 
iTective as the effort of a private cit- 
cen to discredit the President. 
“he the forefront of House opposition 
0 the Reorganization Bill last week 
vas Representative John O’Connor of 
New York, Democratic chairman of 
the powerful House Rules Committee. 
it could be said, not without justifica- 
tion, that he was typical of House 


members unwilling to increase execu- 
tive efficiency but willing to increase 
their own prestige by opposing the 
measure. His words showed a mark- 
ed lack of restraint: “Our people are 
inflamed almost to the point of revolu- 
tion . . . They are inflamed at the 
thought of the possibilities of this 
ba. 

More rational argument on the floor 
of the House centered about two 
points. Some representatives opposed 
the abolition of the three-man Civil 
Service Commission and its replace- 
ment by a single Civil Service Admin- 
istrator, on the ground that the change 
would place the merit system under 
the thumb of the President. Support- 
ers of the change, however, quite cor- 
rectly pointed out that the President 
is already in complete charge of the 
Service, and that one man or three 
administering it would make no differ- 
ence, except in efficiency. 

Many opposition representatives 
were mournful over the fact last 
week that the House bill would make 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States removable by the President 
alone. Previously, by the Budget Act 
of 1921, he had been subject to remov- 
al only with Congressional approval. 
Highly over-rated as “the watch dog 
of the Treasury,” the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has control, in fact, over less than 
four per cent of government expendi- 
tures. Efforts which have been made 
to aggrandize the office have long im- 
properly interfered with the duties 
of department heads.+ 

Such were two of the chief technical 
objections to the Reorganization Bill. 
Behind them loomed Congressional 
reluctance to grant the President new 
power—in this instance, to effect a 
business-like efficiency move advocat- 
ed by every President since Taft. Also 
in the background was a deliberate 
political drive to discredit the Presi- 
dent by distorting facts. And more 
intangibly behind it all was the un- 
easy and groundless fear in some 
places that Franklin Roosevelt wanted 
to be a dictator. 

It is historic fact that earlier Presi- 
dents had to battle Congress for pow- 
ers that were rightfully theirs; that 
later ones acquired broader powers 
for the effective functioning of the 
executive branch of government. In 
his fight for the Reorganization Bill, 
President Roosevelt has been acting 
wholly within the rights of the Chief 
Executive. Powerful as he is, he is 
no dictator. His strength and influ- 
ence are derived from and carefully 
circumscribed by Congress and the 
Constitution, both of which are still 
very much alive. To confuse his plan 
for governmental reorganization with 
a plan for dictatorship is nothing less, 
in truth, than to create an absurd 
bogey man. 

+ There has been only one Comptroller General of 
the United States. This was J. R. McCarl, appointed 
by President Harding in 1921 to serve a term of 15 
years. His function, primarily, was to keep Congress 
informed on the spending of public funds. Except for 
Post Office expenditures, he had no legal wer to 
stop such spending. Nevertheless, he tried to—de- 
spite the law. McCarl’s term expired in 1936. At 
present his post is being filled by an acti Comp- 
troller General. In the Senate Reor zation Bill, 
passed two weeks ago, the office would be abolished 


entirely. Im the amended House Bill, however, it 
would not. 





TO HABIT FORMING DRUGS- 


DRINK WATER! 


Find health MerTUars are taken dt Nature’s own product! 

Crazy Water Crystal: directly from the natural 
mineral waters yr y' renowned 

wells -- not one ne thing is weed? Thousands — sufferers 
from rheumatism, neuritis, kidney, liver and stomach 
disorders caused by constipation and sluggish digestion 
have found blessed ‘elif by simply adding Crazy Water 
Crystals to their regular 1 








ing water 

**Worked Won- Sar, Voee WAY 

ders For Me! mineral water pty i ht in 
(Unsolicited letter from own home by simply cade 

Mrs. Mary Zeolle, 66 ing C Crazy Water Crystals to 
Hotchkiss St., James- regular drin water. 
town,N. Y.,Mar.18,1988) Buy’ Crazy Water Crystals from 
“ trouble quttored ze stomach gue package incspeniee= 
one enoug 90-day 
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SKIN TROUBLE 
FREE TR If you have a skin trouble that 


@) Sees or burns, (2) oozes or 
, (3 — ee better then worse, 
let us send you ry of the one thing 
found best by our aradical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, ne more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. EB. CANNADAY CO., S41 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 






‘ Stomach 


ae meals and at night do you have 
pein and distress from Gas, Acid, Sour 
Stomach, or Ulcers caused by gastric 
hyperacidity. Learn how to treat the 
in an effective, inexpensive way at home. 





cause 
Pain and distress relieved from the start. No rigid 


or liquid diet. Numbers report they were saved 
from expensive operations. 

FREE Valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 


TWIN CITY VON COMPANY 
DEPT, 236 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
AROXYSmMS 


LIEVED = 2’ 
cuberer 0B, 
on Pa & TRIAL. iit 
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ide Bt. Marys, Kanses 
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lO DAYS T e IAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up ia 

We only Sandie. High Grade Sage Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. boctor H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Fit or NO COST. agg 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 84-N1 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL — for relief of Athlete’s 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. © Just send 
us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-5 
7320 Tireman Avenue «+ Detroit, Michigan 





Do You Want Relief From 


ASTHMA 


PASCAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


No JOKE To BE DE DEAF 


very deaf person knows that- 

a Ay made himself hear his watch tick after 
deaf for twenty-five ——- Arti- 
Drums. He wore them day and night. 












Ear Drum 






ness, 
THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


PREVENT 
BALDNESS: 


Sensational new Vacuum Helmet stops falling hair, fills 
in thin spots, grows new hair on your head or it costs 
you nothing. Scientific principle. Send name for facts, 
price, terms, trial offer and guarantee, all Free. 


HYDRO-VAC, Inc., Dept. 184-A Walnut Bldg, Des Moines, lowa 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands. 
stcard brings you a FREE copy fatoatedition 
inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-L St., Hallowell, Maine. 


GET UP AT NIGHT? 


DIURETIC stimulant such 

as Dr. Pierce’s A-nuric 
is often indicated and usu- 
ally it is sufficient to relieve 
minor kidney irregularities. 
Mrs. Artie May Lake, Route 
1, Frederick, Md., Says: 
“When I was in misery suf- 
fering from kidney irregu- 
larities, 1 took Dr. Pierce’s 
A-nurie Tablets with good 
results. I was soon reliev- 
Pierce’s A-nuric Tablets at 








ed.” Buy Dr. 
your drug store today. 
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Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, v: aricose veins, 
swollen legs and Coslones no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COM COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn 


fy NO KNIFE «NO PAIN 


ENZAL is a scientific internal 


PACES treatment, private ormuls. 
FREE! 









Prescribed Doctors; com- 
pounded by Registered Drug- 
gist. ENZAL CAPSULES are 


to take, with just a sip of water Money- 
tack ea enentes. Write for clear, honest in- 
led in plain, sealed envelope. 


Dept. t 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Scandal-Monger 


This guessing game breathes of 
scandal. It is especially good for 
large crowds because any number of 
players may take part. 

After the game is announced and a 
“scandal-monger” chosen, one of the 
party is asked to leave the room while 
each of the other players makes a re- 
mark about him or her. They may 
be complimentary or otherwise (but 
all humiliating remarks are prohibit- 
ed), and each is jotted down by the 
scandal-monger. 

Then the “victim” is called back in 
and the remarks read, one at a time, 
by the scandal-monger. As each re- 
mark is read the “victim” tries to guess 
who said it. The first player guessed 
must take the “victim’s” place and be 
“talked” about. 








Digit Arrangement 


There are four possible arrange- 
ments or solutions to last week’s digit 
puzzle. Get out your pencil and paper 
and see if all the digits from 2 to 18 
will go into these numbers without a 
remainder in any case: 2,438,195,760; 
3,785,942,160; 4,753,869,120; 4,876,391,- 
520. 
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Brain Teaser 


Bjones moved to the suburbs and 
bought a house on a street which con- 
tained more than 20, but less than 500 
houses, All the houses on that street 
were numbered one, two, three, four, 
and so on, throughout. After being in 
his new home for a month he discov- 
ered that all the numbers from one 
upwards to his own number, inclu- 
sive, summed up to exactly half the 
sum of all the numbers from one up to, 
and including, the last house. Now 
what was the number of Bjones’s 
house and how many houses were 
there on his street? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
had 20 dollars, 77 half dollars and 


92 quarters, or $81.50. 
—_—_—_——~oa> oo 


Smiles 


Boogy—You must be very fond of 
the movies, Woogy, to go three nights 
a week. 

Woogy—To tell the truth, Boogy, 
I'm not keen about a lot of the shows 
they have nowadays, but I have to 
go to understand what my youngsters 
are talking about. 


Clupp—I heard about a man who 
lived on onions alone. 

Jawsom—Anyone who lives on on- 
ions should live alone. 


Goofus—Well, Mr. 
business? 

Guppy—tTerrible! If things are ex- 
pensive people can’t afford them, and 
if they aren’t expensive, people won't 
buy them. 


Guppy, how’s 
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Lady of the House—If I give you a 
dish of pudding you'll never return, » ll 
you? 

Hobo Pete—Well, ma’am, 
your pudding better than I do. 


Stubblefield—My dear, I’ve just 
finished reading a book on “The Won- 
ders of Nature.” It’s a remarkable 
work; it makes me think how insigni(i- 
cant man is. 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Huh! A woman 
doesn’t have to wade through 5\)\) 
pages to discover that. 


you knox 


Freddie (gazing at statue)—Mam 
is that woman married? 
Mother—No, Freddie, 
the Goddess of Liberty. 


dear, that's 


Alford—Lola says she thinks she 
learn to love me. 
Harefoot—Well that seems encou 
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SATURDAY 


Save mage hy 


apne fe! 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, | yr 
ey Fruit —Modern Romances, | yr 


==Q Road 16 mos 
—American mei Fe try Ini. iit Seiee, ‘ 
—Breeder’ s Gazette, i 


6 mos. 
yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
anf 



















—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Poultry = 2 ag) 
jan Herald, 6 mos, —~®°mantic azine, 1 y* 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Successful Farming, 2 yr* 
—Trte Confessions, | yr. 
—Woman’s Werld, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No change = q.. mn the list of magazines 
ll go to one address 


h verti ut 
with ey to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


2y 
—Houschotd Magazine, 
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April 16, 1938 


OPPORTUNITIES 


' ing to buy, sell or exchenge! De you want 
ave 1 at pele? Want to work up a profitable business at 
see, through the mails? PATHFINDE is read by more than 
ion families. Tell your story to ek fe interested readers 

the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
h initial and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
ame and address, wil be counted as wo. 
AppRess nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 





& $5.00 TO $12.00 DAILY taking orders for $6.95 
ible Raincoat-Topcoat combinations. Free 
et. United Waterproof, 487 Broadway, New York. 


REST BOOKLET, for “home, office, ‘bank. Ac- 
te, comprehensive. Good commission. Agent 
) cents. John Lang, West 908 Knox, Spokane, 
i MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Washington, D. C. 
ASTROLOGY 


HAPSINSS ab aaeee. 2 FREE. Three ques- 
iswered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
yr Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Chicago. 





me 


BOOKS 


UAL, PRIVATELY PRINTED illustrated books 
ensational & curious nature, describing strange 
* civilized love customs, exotic rights & tor- 

Illustrated er. r 4 3c stamp. State 
ier Press, Dept. 107, . Box 165, Sta. D, 
~ City. 


THE WORLD. Is it near? 25c coin. 


Publishing Company, Morristown, Tennessee 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
“CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


AINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 

vi gton, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
h Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice 

ecify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 
Minn. 


FARMS FOR SALE, MISCELLANEOUS 
lus. catalog 2000 bargains, farms, 
gas sta., etc, Pree. Strout Ag’y, 255-EA 
N. ¥. Cit 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
t g supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
s, California. 


ESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
advertiser. ic sample, plus comm. 
tus on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare 
y work, Information free. Rome, Box 55-TB 
tation, N. ¥. C. 


CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 
ivertiser. lc each, plus comm. and bonus 
g sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. Informa- 
Rl ss Co., G. P. O. Box 231-VB, 
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FOR INVENTORS 


Secure immediately effective patent 
through simple, direct filing, but pay 
Government fee only. Complete details, free. 
Patents Corporation, Dept. 23-E, Wash- 
C 


r 
) 


3 . 
NG SOLOMON BRASS CANDLE STICKS, $5.00 
Quality Supply Co., 424 Book Building, Detroit. 
FROG RAISING 


FROGS!"’ We buy! Good prices year round! 
1 po nd starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
Ar n Frog Canning (145- -~D) NewOrleans, Louisiana, 


INSTRUCTION 


$1715 MONTH. Get U. S. Government Job. Try 
ex re oe List jobs and sample coaching— 
— een y. Franklin Institute, Dept. 813, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
books, “Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
Sell an Invention,’’ Fully explain many in- 

ng points te inventors and illustrate important 
ical principles. With books we also send “‘Evi- 
f Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
irty-nine years’ any Se Avoid risk of de- 

Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Re “ty a's. 

ttorneys, 52-D, Victor Building, Wash 


NTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk at = “a 

g your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
reliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman Berman, em Attorneys, 

82 Adams Bldg., Washington, D 








$3.50 Truss FREE 22° 


now or ever—you get this truss just for trying a 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
rome Doctor’s Invention — Different. No Leg 

raps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or enla: _—_ Eliminates severe pres- 
ae. Holds Ruptu JP and IN. Cannot slip. 
asy to wear. fortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


€ 0. OCH, 9073 Keen Big, 2908 ain St, Kansas Cy, a, 


| pl ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
- Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 


Page Co., Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





aging; but still you don’t look happy. 

Alford—No; I took her out last 
night and the first lesson cost me 
my whole week’s wages. 


Holowynge—Why don’t you’ go 
back to your old home town and settle 
down? 

Cryeng—lI'd love to; but I can’t. 

Holowynge—Why not? 

Cryeng—Well, I drove away nearly 
10 years ago in a new 12-cylinder car. 
I just can’t go back in a $15 pick-up. 


Skjold—A slap on the back con- 
tributes to a man’s success. 

Bjones—Yes, if it is down low 
enough, and done soon enough—with 
a hairbrush or slipper. 





Doctor—You are suffering from in- 
digestion. Drink a glass of hot water 
every morning. 

Patient (star boarder)—I have been 
doing that for months, Doctor, only 
my landlady calls it coffee. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS wanted for immediate 
marketing. Prompt examination. Revel, 41 West 
45, New York. 








MEDICAL 


DANDRUFF, SORES, SCABS. Johannas Tar Sham- 
poo makes hair lustrous, healthy. Generous sample 
10c, : Beauty Supply Co., Box 94, Brook- 





PHOTO FINISHING 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or Ta reprints, 25c coin. 
Box 629-H, Minne- 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 

Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-51, 

Janesville, Wisconsin. 

PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 

prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
owa. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. 

quick service. Expert workmanship. 

Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films devel two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 





Varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 
$1.75. paeees Plant Co., Tifton, G 


c. O. IN F 





CABBAGE AND ONION PLARTE. now ready. 
All Ht - varieties. 600, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
$1.60. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


POULTRY 


INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free ye | 
to Raise Poultry for Profit,”’ explains <- ®. of 
Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
about home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and ip | poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
ute t. 533-A, Adams Center, New York 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send —— to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send _best poem today for excep- 
er offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
n, cago. 
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STAMPS 


STAMP COLLECTORS SAVE $2.50 besides receiving 

liberal credit terms! We send a book of Constitu- 
tions and other choice sets (which you | pene don’t 
have in your Collection). Regular p: sad 50; you 
pay only $5 in 2 installments of (one 
month apart). Return any sets which you a ~ 


Send only 10c for postage and we'll send 
the sets immediately. Pearson Bros., 68 Nassau St., 
Dept. 551, New York. 








TOBACCO 
HIGHER QUALITY! Golden ——— or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 


Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


TOMATO pr we now ready. Large, stocky, well 
rooted, id-grown from Certified seed. Root: 

wrapped in damp moss. Varieties: Marglobe, Bonnie 

Best, and Greater Baltimore. Express, $2.00 per 

1,000; 10,000 = over, $1.50 1,000. Safe arrival 
ranteed. F. Fulwood 


Sine aoc PLANT 
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Complete plans 
valuable catalog 10c. Wind plant parts, welders, 
electric fences. LeJay Mfg., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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WAKE UP, 
RHEUMATICS! 


There’s Plenty of “Pep” 
In Those Stiff Joints Yet! 


ZOBIT will help you get quick relief from rheuma- 
tism or your money back Guaranteed. Nothing new- 
fangled about this. Just uses those good old reliable 
ingredients Iron, Sulphur and Iedine, plus others, 
and puts them directly into the blood stream where 
they do the most good. 
Unlike most medicines that frequently upset you, Zorbit 
is absorbed through the feet so that its valuable ine 
gredients can’t be destroyed by stomach juices. 
Has helped thousands in Canada—now for the first 
time available to sufferers in U. S. A. Don't delay on 
this! Loosen up those aching joints with ZORBIT. 
Send only $1.00—enough for satisfactory results in 
six weeks or money back—to 

Montclair, N.J. 


ZORBIT,Inc., Dept. Pi, 


“fT TAKE MY OWN 


MEDICINE EVERY NIGHT 
TO PEP UP LIVER BILE 
FLOW TO 2 QUARTS DAILY” 


These are the words of DR. MEBANE on his 
&2nd birthday. Laughing at all bladder colic, 
constipation, cramp MEBANE is 
famous for his No. ‘9999 (FOUR NINES) tab- 
lets which are used by many sufferers of an 
inactive, sluggish liver. If you are troubled 
with constipation, poor digestion, loss of pep 
and appetite, biliousness, nervousness, r’ 
matie pains, sallow complexion, coated 

DR. D.C. bad breath (sewer gas), colic, "dizziness, ete., 


MEBANE = caused or aggravated by an inactive liver 
AT 82 up your liver bile flow and enjo life, Ww 
EBAN NO. 9999 (FOUR N 








for DR pe. 


CRG IRSA Rot 


© Wate to 
ee, 1Owa, 


which Nalure p 
ECKMANS fons 
A oer 
Easily d om 4 . Will not upset wpa came 
the di tite today af peer fini 


the first bottle. 
ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic-Parsley Tablets 
used regularly accord- 
ing to directions lower the blood pressure and 
relieve headaches and dizziness in the great 
majority of cases. Dr. Frederic Damrau, emi- 
nent New York physician, reports such relief 
in 22 out of 26 cases. ALLIMIN Tablets are for 
sale by good drug stores everywhere in two 
sizes—50c and $1.00. When you buy, insist 
on getting the genuine ALLIMIN. FOR FREE 
SAMPLE AND VALUABLE BOOKLET WRITE 


VAN PATTEN CO., 54 W. Ilinois St. 


ASTHMAS sce 












“CURSE OF ELDERLY MEN” 


FP. A. Carleton M. D., 111 Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having specific remedial 
action on the above distressing ailment. It has saved 
many from serious operation. Particulars on request. 


If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritie;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 

This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer MU 15, East Hampton, Conn. 






























Wars and riots are the results of public 
opinion whipped into a frenzy along one 
line of thought. An individual who dares 
to disagree opens himself to court-martial 
or physical violence. Only when free dis- 
cussion is kept alive does liberty survive. 
Your greatest protection against war... 
and against Fascism, Communism, Nazi-ism 
or any other kind of -ism depriving you of 
your personal freedom .. . is an enlight- 
ened public opinion, a sure knowledge of 
facts, a sure knowledge of their meaning. 


In PATHFINDER, facts are presented with- 
out religious, racial or political bias. ‘That 
is why they can be presented so briefly and 
clearly and concisely. More than a million 
subscribers read PATHFINDER every week 
in the year . . . more than read any otlier 
weekly news magazine. At its low subscrip- 
tion price of only $1.00 for 52 issues, 
PATHFINDER is one of the best invest- 
ments you can make in the preservation of 
free democratic discussion, now and in the 
future. Send in the coupon now! 


Democracy Depends on an Enlightened Public Opinion 


Read 


PATHFINDER 


Mail Your Subscription Today! 


Three Y 
52 lnues “LOD S'swes "2 


156 Issues 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week ‘o 
explain the important news to me. Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 
years. I enclose $ in payment. 


Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 
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